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Italian Literature 





1957-1958 


N RETROSPECT and before surveying the 

panorama of the past two literary seasons, 
some remarks may be made on neo-realism, a 
movement that embraced many of Italy’s post 
World War II young writers. One may recall its 
virulent inception as well as its continued vi- 
tality, its combative attitudes and moods. Yet 
of late, after fifteen years of freshness and vi- 
tality, is neo-realism josing its connotation and 
perhaps its identity? Or, is it, as Marinetti’s 
violent but short-lived futurism (the famous 
manifesto in Figaro, 1909, losing all impact by 
1914 as a literary force) dying of exhaustion? 
Neo-realism, one might call to mind, was born 
of reaction to the effete and decadent ‘‘parlor 
room literature”’ of the post World War I pe- 
riod. Instead, the young writers of this move- 
ment, the neo-realists, made use of all-out nar- 
ration to project their social conscious views 
and their emotive aspirations. In its early days, 
neo-realism, was identified with the energetic 
young meridional writers, as Elio Vittorini, 
Carlo Bernari, and later by other talented 
young writers. However, both the older and 
the younger neo-realists have of late emerged 
so eminently personal and individualistic that 
the movement which they spearheaded has 
all but lost its label, its original potency and 
magic. 

Italy’s literary giant, Giovanni Papini who 
died several seasons ago, again came into sharp 
focus this past season on the Italian literary 
scene. The considerable to-do and discussion 
Was over his Giudizio universale (Universal 
Judgement), a monumental work left unfinished 
by Papini but brought out posthumously. 
Throughout his life, it appeared that Papini 
was haunted and obsessed by the desire to 
: leave something permanent in literature, a cre- 
ation which was to embody a lasting judgement 

: » of men and criteria. In this giudizio universale, 


’ Papini was to be the confessional, the advocate 
t 
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before the Almighty: “Il genere umano che si 
confessa per bocca mia, a Dio.” Through this 
Universal Judgement was Papini groping for 
immortality? For a place beside the colossi 
that created the Divine Comedy and the over- 
powering frescoes of the Sistine Chapel? The 
Divine Comedy is definitely a source of Papini’s 
ambition. And certainly, too, Papini’s Giudizio 
universale, his Dies irae easily conjures up 
Michelangelo’s Creation and Last Judgement 
that decorate the Sistine Chapel. Alas! and 
with homage to Papini as a writer, his Giu- 
dizio universale may not last across the cen- 
turies. Such was some critical opinion pro- 
nounced on his work. 

As in past years, literary prizes of every type 
and category were awarded. In fact literary 
prizes are so numerous in Italy that they may 
appear confusing and of questional merit to 
foreigners. However, there is valid reason for so 
many prizes, and some comment here may be 
helpful. Bearing in mind that there is little 
financial reward and very modest royalties 
awaiting the Italian author, then this abund- 
ance of literary prizes helps compensate for the 
slight remuneration that finds its way to the 
author’s pocket. Even royalties to the more 
successful Italian authors are modest compared 
to royalties of bestsellers in America. To single 
out a few of the better-known literary prizes, it 
may be said that the Viareggio Prize is the most 
coveted and perhaps the most widely publi- 
cized. Important prizes, too, are the Bagutta 
and the Marzotto. In 1957 the Viareggio 
awarded twelve prizes in all. The principal re- 
cipients were Italo Calvino for his novel, JI 
barone rampante; Felice del Vecchio for his first 
book, La chiesa del Canneto; Maria Giacobbe 
for her first book, J/ diario di una maestra. The 
Viareggio awarded three prizes in poetry of a 
million lire each to Sandro Penna, Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, and Alberto Mondadori. 





1957 SEASON* 


FICTION. The season went apace with the 
younger writers, the so-called neo-realists, the 
existentialists, etc., groping for a new voice, a 
new literature. Yet it was the steady hand of 
the older writers that stabilized the literary 
horizon. Writers such as Alberto Moravia, 
Carlo Bernari, and Carlo Emilio Gadda, with 
their more traditional realism, evolving per- 
haps from the realism @ outrance of the turn of 
the century of authors like Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio and James Joyce. But, if the Moravias and 
the Bernaris stabilized the season’s output, it 
must be said on the other hand that their new 
creations reiterated old familiar themes. 

And speaking of Carlo Bernari, one of the 
younger of the older writers (his first novel, 
Tre operai, came out in 1934), Domani e pot 
domani (Vallecchi, Florence), his latest offer- 
ing, was a novel of considerable proportions. Its 
title was inspired by Macbeth’s utterance ‘‘To- 
morrow and tomorrow.” In his literary career 
thus far, Bernari has written ten books. In 
Domani e poi domani, Bernari has evolved a 
story against the southern Italian background. 
There are social implications involving the pro- 
tagonist, a stylish widower who in falling in 
love again, finds rejuvenation. This metamor- 
phosis takes place amid family complications 
and moral evaluations. The novel makes one re- 
call the socio-realistic flavor and verisimilitude 
of the creations of the distinguished Sicilian 
novelist, Giovanni Verga. Though it is increas- 
ingly difficult to identify Carlo Bernari directly 
with the neo-realist movement in Italy, he has 
been, nonetheless, a source of inspiration to the 
younger neo-realists. To be recalled is his 
much read novel of a few years back, La speran- 
zella, which was awarded the Viareggio Prize in 
1950. 

Alberto Moravia undoubtedly the best 
known internationally of all contemporary 
Italian writers offered his novel, La Ciociara 
(Bompiani, Milan). Mario Soldati, writer, film 
director and widely know: for his recent prize- 
winning novel, Letters of Capri, wrote another 
novel in 1957, Jl vero Silvestri (Garzanti, 
Milan), about a man and woman of disparate 
social classes, inexorably caught in the bewitch- 
ing, ‘‘variable and contradictory matters of the 
heart.”’ Garzanti of Milan also published Carlo 
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Emilio Gadda’s much discussed Er pasticciaccio 
(Pastiche), a story played against a back-drop 
of twenty years of Fascism. Gadda who is con- 
sidered cerebral and eclectic as well as precise 
of thought and style, won acclaim in 1953 for 
his Novelle dal ducato in fiamme. 


Bompiani of Milan, enterprising publishers, | 


brought out posthumously the late Corrado Al- 
varo’s last novel, Belmonte which he left finished 
but not quite ready for publication. The writer 
and critic Arnaldo Frateili prepared the manu- 
script for the publishers. A careful, astringent 
writer, Corrado Alvaro put a touch of poetry in 
all his prose creations. Other works of his are to 
be published posthumously: Roma vestita di 
nuovo (Rome in New Garb), Povertd non é pec- 
cato (Poverty Is No Sin), and a third volume in 
his [tinerario italiano. 

Mention may be made here of Francesco 
Serrantini’s short story collection, Le nozze del 
diavolo (The Devil’s Nuptials; Garzanti, Milan). 
These are stories on provincial themes of the 
Romana countryside. Stories and reminiscences 
of the late Umberto Saba were assembled as 
Ricordi e racconti (Mondadori, Milan). In these 
tales Umberto Saba brings back the nostalgia 
and the memories of the period 1910-1920. The 
book was awarded the Marzotto Prize. 


POETRY, THEATRE, VARIA. The Mar 
zotto Prize was also shared by Mario Luzi for 
his sixth volume of poetry, Onore del Vero (The 
Honor of Truth; Neri Pozza, Venice). Luizi, 2 
gifted young poet, has lifted his poems beyon¢ 
the restrictive formulas of “surrealism’’ ané 
“hermitism” and given them warmly human 
moral overtones. Leonardo Sinisgalli, poet 0! 
long-standing, brought out a decorous little 
volume, Tu Sarai Poeta (Franco Riva, Vero 
na). These poems are couched in epigrammatit 
and elegiac language. From the columns of Tit 
Italian Scene (a bulletin on cultural affairs pu! 
out by the Italian Embassy) it was noted that 
the elderly Ligurian poet, Angelo Barile had as 
sembled verse originally published in magi 
zines into one volume, Quasi sereno (Almo 
Serene; Neri Pozza, Venice). The poet’s sub 
ject matter is the Riviera coast and seascape 











The treatment is ethereal and melodious~ 





* Abstracts of the 1957 and 1958 seasons have &— ** 
- Giova 


appeared in The New International Year Book, New York. 
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“Words, nests of music, you are my sky,” as he 
himself says. 

The Italian legitimate theatre is still running 
a poor second to motion pictures. Since the 
heydey of Luigi Pirandello, the theatre seems 
to have slipped into a sort of apathy, relying on 
foreign plays and playwrights for special fare. 
Italy seems to have a surfeit of talent for crea- 
tions in all the arts save the theatre. Unfor- 
tunately this is a genre that requires fabulous 
funds today for sustained and continuing pro- 
duction. Small wonder then that there is such 
a paucity of new Italian plays when one con- 
siders the reluctance of impresarios to take 
heavy financial risks in the production even of 
the simplest type of drama. Nevertheless, every 
year some talented dramatist comes forth with 
a worthy creation. In the 1957 season Federico 
Zardi pulled away from dated formulas in his 
I tromboni. The play consists of nine sketches on 
various Italian types among people. Polemical 
in concept, the drama perhaps is a direct attack 
on the negative side of Italian society. By con- 
trast, Salvato Cappelli has written not on an 
Italian subject or theme, but on the trial of the 
“monster of Dusseldorf”’ in his tense and inci- 
sive play, J/ diavolo Peter. In this play, Cappelli 
tried to probe into the meaning and definition 
of free will when subject to the limitations of 
human existence. 

For a comprehensive review of the Italian 
theatre from the 13th century to the present, 
the Nuova Accademia Editrice of Milan put out 
five volumes on 56 plays, Teatro italiano under 
the series, Thesaurus Litteratum. 

And now, as to the varia, it is praiseworthy 
to point out that the enterprising house of 
Mondadori of Milan continued its carefully 
prepared editions of Italian classics in ‘attrac- 
tive leather bindings. These classics include all 
the major authors in the history of Italian 
literature up to the end of the 19th century. In 
Classici Contemporanei Italiani, Mondadori has 
already published all the works of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, Giovanni Pascoli, and Arrigo 
Boito, among others. In this same series on 
contemporary Italian writers scheduled for 
completion in 1957 were five volumes on all the 
works of Luigi Pirandello. Scheduled ahead for 
future publication were all the works of Gio- 


: vanni Verga and 17 volumes on all the works of 
_ Giovanni Papini. 
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1958 SEASON 


FICTION. To the Florentine writer, Anna 
Banti went the International Veillon Prize for 
literature (sponsored by the Swiss government 
and is of considerable prestige) for her short 
novel, La monaca di sciangai (The Nun of 
Shanghai; Mondadori, Milan). In two decades 
of writing, in addition to holding a staff job on 
the review, Paragone, Anna Banti has gained 
recognition far and wide. Her coup d’essaie, 
Itinerario di Paolina was introduced to the 
Fiera Letteraria in 1937. In 1952 she was 
awarded the coveted Viareggio Prize for her 
short stories, Le donne muiono (Women Die). 
This volume appeared in the meritorious series 
for distinguished Italian writers, ‘‘La Medusa 
degli Italiani” published by Mondadori of 
Milan. More honor was bestowed on Anna 
Banti when in 1957 she received the Marzotto 
Prize for her J/ bastardo e Allarme sul lago. But 
to come back to her latest book, La monaca di 
Sciangai e altri racconti Anna Banti continues 
her place in Italian literature as an eclectic, a 
“feminist,” and so of no particular group or 
school. Her narration flows in bewitchingly 
rhythmic idiom and refinement in sharp con- 
trast to the brutal prose patterns of the neo- 
realists, the surrealists, the existentialists. Her 
characters are alive without insistence on moral 
intonations nor on formalized social implica- 
tions. Angelica, the ex-nun and heroine of her 
Monaca di Sciangai is masterfully delineated in 
detail and coherence. This is a heroine of the 
mental lash and whip ruling over her family of 
pathetic weaklings with cold and sadistic logic. 
A matriarchic black angel, this heroine bids 
fare to last long in the memory of the reader. 
La monaca di Sciangai, along with the other 14 
short stories that make up the volume, ap- 
peared in the fall of 1957 but falls more ap- 
propriately into the 1958 discussion since it was 
awarded the 1958 Veillon Prize. 

Next and while discussing the short novel 
form, one may record Carlo Bernari’s Amore 
amaro (Bitter Love; Vallecchi, Florence). It is 
the story of a bitter love affair which involves 
three human beings, a widow, her son, and her 
young lover. Here for a change it is not the 
widow’s but the young man’s deep and sincere 
love which is left hanging in tragic inconclusive- 
ness. The beautiful widow, considerably older 
than her lover, solves this problem of disparate 
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age by ending resolutely and brutally a rela- 
tionship which she feels would lead inevitably to 
a sordid end. Bernari, one of Italy’s best narra- 
tors, has handled this rather common episode in 
daily life with a sense of finality and deftness. 
To have resolved this love entanglement with 
the head rather than with the heart, Bernari 
brings indeed an unexpected but plausible end 
to the story. As in the case of Anna Banti dis- 
cussed above, Carlo Bernari too has received 
many literary prizes. It is regrettable that so 
dynamic a writer is little known to the Ameri- 
can public. He hails from Naples. 

The season was particularly fruitful in the 
short novel genre. Another at hand was Carlo 
Cassola’s Jl soldato (The Soldier; Feltrinelli 
Editore, Milan). The author presents here a 
character study of an arrabiata, a girl who sav- 
agerously refuses to be sexually seduced by a 
soldier of passage. This arrabiata gains the 
sympathy, the nod and the bravo of the reader 
for her vicious resistance. She represents the 
converse behavior of girls in scenes of seduction 
so sordidly portrayed in the savage realism of 
some of the literature of today. Both Bernari in 
his Amore amaro and Cassola in his Jl Soldato 
have presented the refreshingly unexpected in 
the familiar patterns of love and courtship. 
Young Carlo Cassola bears watching for he 
tells a story in the grand manner and his crea- 
tion is reminiscent, as has been pointed out by 
critics, of Checov, Joyce, Flaubert. J/ soldato is 
followed by a shorter novel, Rosa Galliardi 
which completes the volume. Rosa Galliardi, 
the heroine of this novelette, is a simple coun- 
try girl, donna di paese, living in utter self- 
effacement to give her all to her niece and to her 
sister’s family. Her devotion and service are 
given freely without regrets or bitterness. This 
touching story sets one musing on Guy de 
Maupassant’s Une vie and Flaubert’s Un coeur 
simple. 

By contrast to the foregoing short novels, one 
of considerable structure and line of almost 500 
pages was contributed by 32 year old Giuseppe 
Cassieri. His I delfini sulle tombe (Dolphins 
Over the Tombs; Vallecchi, Florence) deals with 
the inhabitants of a cluster of isles off the south- 
ern Adriatic coast of Italy. He calls these isles 
the Diomedee to lend a Greek tang and classical 
flavor to the story, much of it revolving about 





archeological diggings that take place. With 
this backdrop, the young author develops a 
series of episodes that touch on the daily lives 
of the islanders. On this bleak and arid land- 
scape are reviewed their vicissitudes, their in- 


trigues, their love affairs. There is too, the in- | 
evitable handsome libertine to add zest and | 


pace to the narration. The novel may harp on 


these characters as insular, but they represent, | 


nonetheless, prototypes of the impoverished 
people of the southernmost Italian country- 
side. The final scenes of the novel stir up a good 
deal of sympathy for a hard-ridden folk. Their 
petition to be transferred to the Italian main- 
land for a more possible livelihood is granted, 
but at what price? To their consternation their 
isles are to be converted into a nuclear testing 
grounds. What of their homes, their church, 
their graves? Herein fits the title of the novel: 
the dolphins will cavort over the tomb of the 
Greek hero, Diomedes! Young Giuseppe Car- 
rieri has already gained recognition as a serious 
writer, and be it recalled, he gained the Veillon 
International Prize in 1954 for his novel, Dove 
abita il prossimo (Where Lives Our Neighbor). 
Somehow, more might have been expected of 
Cassieri in I delfini sulle tombe. Despite the fact 
that the novel makes interesting and at times 
exciting reading material, it is too diffused in 
details and lacks a certain plasticity for greater 
proportions and sturdy architectonic structure. 

Another thirtyish young writer, Giovanni 
Arpino contributed a curious novel with a 
communist theme. His Gli anni del giudisio 
(The Years of Wisdom; Giulio Einaudi Editore 
might be called the study of two characters, 
namely, the protagonist, a young factory work- 
er, and his wife. Around him evolve the activi 
ties of the communist cells, the committees, 
propaganda meetings, the party posters dis 
tributed along the countryside outside Turin. 
For all the steadfastness, the dogged determi 
nation and moral convictions of the hero, in the 
end, a painful and troubled doubt arises as '0 
the validity of the communist credo of tot! 
subservience. The author, Giovanni Arpino ! 
not a communist according to his publishers 
And yet his novel gives a convincing exposé 0! 








the more intelligent and reflective type of tt 
Italian working class communist. Setting asid! 
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ith other values to be gleaned from the novel. As_ dello, among others of lesser fame, are amply 
3a for example, the Turin countryside which of- studied and discussed. The theatre after the 
ves fers nostalgic sketches and episodes. The second World War is also critically reviewed, 
nd- old people such as the hero’s father-in-law, with analyses of plays and dramatists, Ugo 
in- stubborn landlocked peasants offer masterful Betti, and Diego Fabbri heading the list of 
ine | sketching and lively portraits. the Italian contemporary playwrights. 
al | While speaking of authors in their thirties, In poetry, the Citadella Prize went to Nelo 
on Carlo Coccioli, a much-traveled author, had a Risi for his small, decorous and thought-pro- 
snt, | sixth edition in 1958 of his Cielo e terra (Heaven voking volume of poems, Civilissimo published 
hed ) and Earth; Vallecchi, Florence). Translatedinto by Vanni Scheiwiller of Milan. The collection 
ry- many languages (in the United States Prentice offers for the most part short poems of strong 
wail Hall, New York), the novel, if one may recall, and evocative imagery, not detached here and 
heir revolved about a priest, “half saint, half there from undertones of utter pessimism and 
ain- damned.” The first printing fo this novel ap- despair. Suffice it to quote the following one 
ted, peared in 1950. from L’oeuvre du XX siécle, p. 30: 
her | THEATRE, POETRY, VARIA. The theatre, Che gaia scienza: 
- per se, suffering of late from dilution from the pine aol iis aiain ah ihias 

, inroars of television and the cinema, continued nee 6 ened 
vel: to be a weaker segment on the Italian literary pei bambini radioattivi di Hiroshima 
the horizon. Diego Fabbri, one of Italy’s more suc- malamorte 
Lar- cessful and internationally known dramatists per le aciemnis donten 5 ennsl ginnetedt 
_ not only continued writing plays, but continued ate ean 
Hon as well as co-director of the important literary Poetry of the Post War II period, Poesia itali- 
Dore weekly, La Fiera Letteraria (published in ana del dopo guerra (Schwarz, Milan) is an an- 
bor). Rome). His latest play, Jl delirio (Vallecchi, thology prepared by the distinguished poet, 
d ot Florence) in four acts, builds up to a quasi- Salvatore Quasimodo. 
fact mystic invocation (hence, delirium) to a weep- And finally, along with the preceding vol- 
— ing madonna for a miracle to cure a hopelessly umes of critical studies and anthologies to be 
din stricken girl, a dearly loved mistress of the recorded in varia, was an anthology of prose 
rater principal character and hero. Diego Fabbri fre- from Carducci up to Italy’s contemporary writ- 
cure. quently uses the religious motif as thematic ma-_ ers, Antologia della prosa di Carducci ai con- 
ann terial in his dramatic creations. temporanei (Petrini, Turin). Prepared by Gio- 
th . A notable work on the Italian theatre during vanni Gatto and Falco Portinari, the anthol- 
disi0 1850-1950 was brought out by the publishers, ogy, though primarily intended as a school 
tore Parenti of Florence. A robust volume on fine _ text, will benefit a large reading public. A com- 
“ters, paper of some 450 pages the theatre during panion volume to this one, also by Giovanni 
vork- these hundred years is critically reviewed by Gatto and Falco Portinari, was the anthology 
tiv the author, Giorgio Pullini. Teatro italiano fra of poetry from Carducci to the contemporaries, 
tees, due secoli (Italian Theatre Between Two Cen-  Antologia della lirica dal Carducci ai contem- 
; dis: turies), 1850-1950, has an exhaustive introduc- poranei brought out in 1956 by the publishers 
uril. tion along with essays, trends on the theatre, Zanichelli of Bologna. 
wd reviews on the most significant contributions O. A. BONTEMPO 
= ¢s during 1850-1950. Goldoni, D’Annunzio, Piran- College of the City of New York 
as t0 
total * * & 
ino is 
shers Cadets of the College Royal Militaire in Quebec, preparing for careers in the 

tal Canadian Army, Navy and Air Force speak only French the first half of each month 
aaa and only English during the second half of the month. 
asidt F * * * 
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T IS the aim of this paper to set forth 

some of the many special problems in 
Italian lexicography,' to offer a few sugges- 
tions toward their solution, and to arouse 
speculation on the subject.” 


I. ACCENTUATION AND THE QUALITY OF e 
AND 0 UNDER THE ACCENT 


The quality of e and o must be shown by a 
subscript dot or hook if the word does not bear 
a conventional orthographic accent. Some 
examples are: 
onorevole celebre 
compera _ sglito 


me cena 
lo voce 


prete 
moro 


The accented syllable must be indicated by 
a dot or hook under e and o if the word does 
not bear a conventional orthographic accent 
and by a dot under a, i, and u if the word 
does not bear a conventional orthographic 
accent and is a proparoxytone. In the appli- 
cation of this procedure final ia and io shall 
be considered as constituting a single syllable 
unless a dot is placed under the i of ia or io. 


sera ferro trincea 
torre donna pomice 
albero estraneo principe 
camicia farmacia media 


II. ORTHOGRAPHIC AND IRREGULAR 
VARIATIONS 


A. Verbs. The details of pronunciation 
given above must be shown also for the 
strong forms of the present indicative, pres- 
ent subjunctive, and imperative® by means of 
the first person singular‘ of the present in- 
dicative. Such entries would appear as 
follows: 


pascolare (pres ind: pascolo) vt 
considerare (pres ind: considero) vt 
espiare (pres ind: espio) vt 
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suscitare (pres ind: suscito) vt 
svegliare (pres ind: sveglio) vt 
sentire (pres ind: sento) vt 
mescolare (pres ind: mescolo) v/ 
regolare (pres ind: regolo) vt 

bollire (pres ind: bollo) vt 

dormire (pres ind: dormo) vi 
gocciolare (pres ind: gocciolo) vt & v: 
adoperare (pres ind: adgpero) vt 


Those verbs which undergo orthographic 
changes to maintain a regular inflexion must 
be indicated, e.g., toccare: tocchi—tocchiamo 
—tocchiate—tocchino—toccherd—toccherei, 
etc. and pagare: paghi—paghiamo—paghiate 
—paghino—pagherd—pagherei, etc. Requir- 
ing indication, also, are those verbs which 
drop the final i of their stem when the per- 
sonal endings begin in e or i, e.g., cominciare: 
cominci—cominciamo—comincerd—comince- 
rei, etc. and mangiare: mangi—mangiamo 
—mangerd—mangerei, etc., and those verbs 
whose stems end in a, e, 0, or u, and in which 
the i of iamo is dropped, e.g., creare: creamo. 





museo resina genere 
chilometro 

linea bussola 

badia emissario calpestio 


1 Problems of general! bilingual lexicography are not dis- 
cussed here. 

* Some of these problems are of the kind that one might 
expect to find the answer to in an Italian grammar, but 
even in Italian grammars they are treated at times, hap- 
hazardly, always incompletely, and sometimes not at all, 
and it is in a bilingual dictionary that one should reason 
ably expect to find them set forth unfailingly and in con 
plete detail. 

* Strong forms in other tenses occur only in irregular 
verbs and complete conjugations of all model irregulat 
verbs must be provided in a separate section of the dic 
tionary. 

‘ Of course, if the verb is impersonal, the third perso 
singular instead of the first person singular must be use“ 
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A possible method of treatment would be to 
make references to numbered model verbs, 
as follows: 


toccare§1 vt 
pagare§2 vt 
cominciare§3 vt 
mangiare $4 vt 
creare§5 vt 


The use of numbered model verbs to show 
orthographic variations would be extended to 
show the inflectional irregularities of verbs. 
As Italian has some ten times the number of 
irregular verbs as do French and Spanish, the 
enormity of the problem and the consequent 
need to treat it systematically can be readily 
appreciated. A typical entry under this sys- 
tem would appear as follows: 


fare §6 vt 


Inchoative verbs, such as finire, must be indi- 
cated: 


finire (pres ind: finisco) vt 


Care must be taken to show these verbs of 
the third conjugation which may take both 
the inchoative and the regular endings, such 
as applaudire: applaudo—applaudisco and 
inghiottire: inghiotto-inghiottisco. This latter 
point is especially important with such a verb 
as partire, which conjugated regularly means 
to leave and conjugated inchoatively means to 
divide. 

B. Nouns and Adjectives. The orthographic 
changes of feminine nouns and adjectives end- 
ing in ca and ga in the singular and in che 
and ghe respectively, in the plural must be 
indicated. The nouns can be shown as follows: 


oca (pl: -che) f 
bistecca (p/: -che) f 
lega (pi: -ghe) f 
bottega (p/: -ghe) f 


The feminine form of adjectives ending in ca 
and ga would be treated along with its mascu- 
line counterpart in co and go. The masculine 
counterparts, however, are of two types in 
the plural, namely, spelling-changing and 
irregular. The following examples are a sug- 
gested treatment for these adjectives: 


zoologico -ca (mpl: -ci, fpl: -che) adj 

fosco -ca (mpl: -chi, fpl: -che) adj 

antropofago -ga (mpl: -gi, fpl: -ghe) m & 
adj 

largo -ga (mpl: -ghi, fpl: -ghe) adj 


The listing of masculine nouns ending in co 
and go with regular and irregular changes in 
spelling would be similar to that of mas- 
culine adjectives ending in co and go: 


fiscio (pl: -ci) m 
fico (pl: -chi) m 
biologo (pl: -gi) m 
castigo (pl: -ghi) m 


The multiple plurals of some nouns and 
their variant meanings (nouns such as dito, 
braccio, osso, whose plurals may be respec- 
tively, diti-dita, bracci-braccia, ossi-ossa), 
must be carefully shown, defined, and made 
clear, if necessary, by examples. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the usual practice. Perhaps 
the method followed by John Purves in his 
treatment of braccio is adequate, for it appears 
to combine the two lexicographical virtues of 
accuracy and succinctness:® 


braccio, m. (pl. f. braccia (human), 
pl. m. bracci (1m other senses)... 


Nouns ending in ista and ida in the singu- 
lar whose plurals are respectively isti (m) 
iste (f) and idi (m) ide (f) certainly require 
indication. A suitable method would appear 
to be the following: 


socialista (mpl: -sti, fpl: -ste) mf 
fratricida (mpi: -di, fpl: -de) mf 


The proper treatment of these nouns in ista 
is of added practical importance today be- 
cause of the ever-growing percentage of 
women entering the professions. 


5’ For a grammatical treatment of this problem see: 
Charles H. Grandgent, Jtalian Grammar (revised in col- 
laboration with E. H. Wilkins), Boston, 1915, p. 19; Ruth 
Shepard Phelps, An Italian Grammar, Boston, 1917, pp. 
178-179; Domenico Vittorini, Italian Grammar, New 
York, 1947, pp. 31-32; Vincent Cioffari, Italian Review 
Grammar and Composition, Boston, 1950, pp. 103-104, 
etc. 

6 John Purves, Dictionary of Modern Italian, London, 
1953. 
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Masculine nouns in a (generally of Greek 
origin) whose plurals are in i must be shown. 
The following is a suggested method: 


papa (p/: -pi) m 
panorama (p/: -mi) m 


Masculine nouns in ca and ga, whose plurals 
are chi and ghi respectively, must also be 
shown. A method similar to the one sug- 
gested immediately above would seem to be 
adequate: 


monarca (p/: -chi) m 
collega (p/: -ghi) m 


The many Italian nouns which do not 
change in the plural must be shown. Many 
bilingual dictionaries sadly neglect to give 
this needed information. Some of the main 
types of these invariable nouns together with 
a suggested technique of treatment are: 


a) foreign nouns: sport msg & mpl 

b) monosyllables: té msg & mpl 

c) nouns in i: crisi fsg & fpl 

d) nouns with accented final syllables: 
crudelta fsg & fpl 

e) feminine nouns in ie: serie fsg & fpl; 
but: moglie (p/: -gli) f 

f) nouns ending in a consonant: lapis 
msg & mpl 


Masculine nouns in io whose plurals are 
ii or i according as the i of the io is stressed 
or unstressed respectively, require indication. 
The following is suggested as an adequate 
method of handling: 


a) nouns in io with stressed i: 
oblio (pl: -blii) m 
zio (pl: -zii) m 

b) nouns in io with unstressed i: 
foglio (p/: -gli) m 
negozio (pl: -zi) m 


Feminine nouns in ia, depending on the 
stress on whose plurals are ie, or e or ie the 
i of the ia also require indication. The sug- 
gested method of treatment would be similar 
to the one suggested above for the masculine 
nouns in io: 


a) nouns in ia with stressed i: 
nostalgia (p/: -gie) f 





zia (pl: -zie) f 
b) nouns in ia with unstressed i: 
camicia (p/: -ce or -cie) f 
but: 
audacia (pl: -cie) f 


There are also the irregular nouns which do 
not fit in any of the above schemes but which 
assuredly need to be indicated. Among these 
nouns are: 


uomo (p/: uomini) m 
Dio (p/: gli dei) m 
eco (mpl: echi) mf 
uovo (fp/: uova) m 


To be carefully indicated also are the 
plurals of the great and increasing number of 
compound nouns. The following would appear 
to be a suitable method: 


portavoce (p/: portavoce) m 
manoscritto (p/: manoscritti) m 
gentiluomo (p/: gentiluomini) m 
capopopolo (p/: capipopolo) m 
acquaforte (~/: acqueforti) m 


Finally, there are those adjectives ending in 
a in the singular whose plurals are i (m) and e 
(f) must be indicated. The method suggested 
to handle these adjectives is similar to the 
method suggested for nouns in ista men- 
tioned above: 


entusiasta (+7 )/:-sti fpl:-ste) adj. 


III. VorIcED AND UNVOICED §, Z, AND 2Z 


The voicing of s, z, and zz cannot, for the 
most part, be determined by their position. 
Hence, we have, for example: 


unvoiced: spagliare—posa—zimbello— 
razza (race, breed) 

sbagliare—rosa—zimarra— 
razza (ray fish, spoke of 4 
wheel) 


voiced: 


The technique sometimes used to show this 
difference is to place a dot above voiced §, 2; 
and zz. Perhaps, a better technique would be 
to place the dot under them in order that it 
be clearly differentiated from the convet- 
tional orthographical symbols above the 
word, e.g., sgobbare—osare—zero—sozz0. 
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IV. VARIANT FORMS AND SPELLINGS 


These variants, because of their number in 
Italian, create a formidable problem for the 
lexicographer who is beset by limitations of 
space. Bruno Migliorini suggests for mono- 
lingual dictionaries that the lexicographer 
take sides in many cases: ‘‘Comunque, 1! 
lessicografo deve in molte centinaia di casi 
prender partito: .. .’’ and suggests a method 
of handling them: ‘‘... fuorché quando le 
varianti esprimano una differenza concettuale 
abbastanza spiccata, la trattazione va fatta 
sotto un unico lemma, caratterizzando il 
valore delle varianti posposte, che potranno 
essere a volta a volta indicate come arcaiche, 
dialettali, plebee, ecc.’’? Piero Rebora states 
this lexicographical problem accurately on 
p.vi of his dictionary: ‘‘Nor has it been con- 
sidered advisable to include all the variant 
forms of spelling as, for instance, ‘‘am- 
melanconire,”’ ‘‘ammalinconire,”’ ‘‘immelan- 

oe rammelanconire,’ 


yy ae 


conire,”’ “‘immalinconire, 
and so on.’’§ Rebora makes a valiant attempt 
at solving this question by excluding some 
variants and by using cross-references abun- 
dantly in the body of his work. Other exam- 
ples of this matter are: fisonomia—fisio- 
nomia; obbiettivo—obiettivo: soprintendente 
— sopraintendente — sovrintendente — sov- 
raintendente.® The causes of this condition of 
great variance in Italian spellings and forms 
are historical and geographical. Alfred Hoare, 
who admits his indebtedness to Professor 
Grandgent for the information, said: 


“History repeats itself. As ancient Latin, spoken by 
races of various linguistic practices, split up into countless 
local idioms, so modern Italian, spreading from Tuscany 
to regions where other Italian dialects were previously used, 
shows in its varieties of pronunciation, and ever of word- 
store, the trace of earlier habits.’’!” 


The import of the preceding observations is 
that the problem of variant forms and 
spellings, though not peculiarly Italian, is 
especially Italian. It is clear, therefore, that 
this problem must be further studied so that 
an efficient technique be developed for its 
lexicographical treatment. The method fol- 
lowed by Piero Rebora appears to be a step 
in the right direction. 
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V. AUGMENTATIVES, DIMINUTIVES, PEJORA- 
TIVES, AND ENDEARING SUFFIXES 


In extent of use of these suffixes, Italian far 
surpasses French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
Each of the several suffixes in the four classifi- 
cations above has its peculiar meaning, which 
meaning may vary according to the noun or 
adjective and even adverb to which it is 
affixed. Furthermore, these suffixes need not 
and are not always used singly, but several 
may be attached to the same word. In addi- 
tion, they cannot always be used indiscrimi- 
nately and interchangeably as certain words 
may take only certain suffixes and not others. 
The following list will give some idea of the 
beauty, subtlety, and eloquence of these 
suffixes and will demonstrate the difficulties 
facing the lexicographer to translate them 
with the same flavor and nuance and to devise 
a method of listing them for easy and uniform 
reference: asinello (small or young donkey), 
benino (pretty well), benone (quite, very well), 
ladroncello (terrible little thief), maluccio 
(rather badly), manieraccia (horrid manner), 
medicastro (poor, unskillful doctor; quack 
doctor), parolone (bombastic, ‘‘big’’ word), 
tarduccio (rather late), vecchiotto (rather old, 
elderly). Also, bestiolina (smaller than besti- 
ola, already a diminutive of bestia—beast), 
grandicellino (smaller than grandicello, al- 
ready a diminutive of grande—big, large), and 
donnucciaccia (terrible little woman). Vincent 
Luciani, who has made a careful study of 
these terminations, comes to the following 
conclusion: 

“Tt is obvious from our remarks that the problem of 
such terminations is a difficult and a complex one. Yet it 
is no exaggeration to say that they have enriched the 
Italian language, both literary and colloquial. They do not 


exclude the use of adjectives or adverbs, but often help to 
create an artistic effect not possible with the latter alone.’”™ 


7 Bruno Migliorini, Che cos’é un vocabolario? Firenze, 
1951, p. 26. 

8 Piero Rebora, Cassell’s Italian-English English-Italian 
Dictionary, London, 1958. 

® Migliorini, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

10 Alfred Hoare, A Short Italian Dictionary, Cambridge 
University Press, 1949, p. x. 

1 Vincent Luciani, Augmentatives, Diminutives and 
Pejoratives in Italian, in Jtalica, V. XX, N.1, March, 
1943, p. 29. 
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From the examples and the quotation above, 
the need to enter such information in a bi- 
lingual Italian dictionary is obvious. It is sug- 
gested that they be entered under the root 
word, whenever possible, because of semantic 
affinity. Where alphabetical order would be 
disturbed by this procedure, as in the case 
of cane—cagnolino, the derivative should be 
given a separate entry with a cross-reference. 

These are, in short, some of the special 
problems confronting the bilingual Italian 
and English lexicographer together with 


their suggested solutions. A bilingual Italian 
and English dictionary, rich in content, or- 
derly in arrangement, and accurate in treat- 
ment will be an invaluable tool for users on 
all levels, a beautiful testimonial to the lov- 
ing labor of the compiler, and a true “‘bridge 
between two cultures.’’” 
SEBASTIANO D1 BLASI 
University of Pennsylvania 


2 Edwin B. Williams, Spanish & English Dictionary, 
N.Y., 1953, p. iii. 


The Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 


The Forty-Third Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association will be held at The Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, May 6-7, 1960. The 
local General Chairman for the meeting will be Professor Frank Naccarato, Department 
of Romance Languages, J. S. Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. 
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English Studtes in Scandinavia’ 


HE facility with which English is spoken 

in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, the ef- 
fectiveness of their language instruction, and 
the contributions of Scandinavian scholars to 
English studies all suggest that we, in America, 
can learn something about the teaching of 
English and of foreign languages from our col- 
leagues in northern Europe. 

The success of language teaching in Scandi- 
navia is perhaps to be explained by three fac- 
tors. First, northern Europeans are highly 
motivated to learn English. Second, their lan- 
guage instruction begins early in the student’s 
school life so that he has a solid foundation for 
advanced studies at the university. Third, the 
university program in English linguistics, in 
literature, and in the culture of the English- 
speaking peoples is thorough, practical and 
well administered. 

The people of Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
have excellent reasons for learning English. 
They have had long historical, linguistic, and 
cultural ties with England and the United 
States. Danish influence in Britain for ex- 
ample, goes back to Anglo-Saxon times; a Dan- 
ish king once ruled England (a triumph the 
Danes have never forgotten), and a Danish his- 
torlan furnished the skeleton of the Hamlet 
story. It is very likely that Norsemen were the 
first Europeans to see North America, and to- 
day there are almost as many persons of Scan- 
dinavian descent in this country as there are in 
Europe. Denmark, Sweden and Norway are 
bound to England and the United States by 
trade and by the similarity of our political and 
social institutions. Moreover, two world wars 
have lessened their subservience to German in- 
fluence and have greatly enhanced the prestige 
and power of the English-speaking peoples. 
Tourism, the exchange of students and teach- 
ers, the intellectual leadership exerted by the 
United States in many fields have all played 
their part. 

Indeed Scandinavians have many opportuni- 
ties for speaking English daily, not only to 
tourists and businessmen but to other Scandi- 
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navians. Most northern cities have organized 
and active English clubs which present English 
speakers and keep alive the language profici- 
ency of their members. Even a small town like 
Vejle or Randers in Jutland boasts an English 
club of nearly a hundred members. An Ameri- 
can is staggered by the ease and devotion with 
which such voluntary groups carry on their 
programs and by their enthusiasm for Eng- 
land. I was astonished to find, for example, 
upon being invited to lecture on Hemingway to 
the Copenhagen English Club, that the first 
part of the meeting was given over to honoring 
the birthday of Winston Churchill. The audi- 
ence rose and sang—without the embarrassment 
that I fear I betrayed—‘“‘For he’s a jolly good 
fellow!” 

The Scandinavian child begins by learning 
English in the Middle School and in the Gym- 
nasium. As early as 1856 English became one of 
the important subjects in the Swedish Real- 
Gymnasium. In 1905 it was made compulsory 
for all students. At the University of Copen- 
hagen English language and literature have 
been taught since 1800, at the University of 
Oslo since 1820. Not long after this English 
held a prominent place in the secondary schools 
of Denmark and Norway. (Cf. Sigmund Skard, 
American Studies in Europe, vol. II, p. 441) 

It is customary in Europe to segregate prom- 
ising students at the tender age of eleven and 
prepare them for the university. Such students 
—who constitute perhaps 25% of the total 
school population—spend four years in the 
Middle School where they are taught 4 years 
of English—6 hours weekly the first year and 3 
hours weekly each succeeding year. For in Den- 
mark, ‘‘English is the main foreign language in 
the Middle School.” (Survey of Danish... 
Educ., 1951, p. 21.) Having successfully passed 


* A paper read at the University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language conference on April 25, 1959. It is based on my 
experience as a Fulbright lecturer in Scandinavia as well 
as on an examination of syllabi and on correspondence with 
Scandinavian professors of English. I am especially in- 
debted to Professors Sigmund Skard and Torsten Dahl. 
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examinations in English and in other required 
subjects—the examinations are held on the 
same day at the same hour in all schools, the 
student goes on to the Gymnasium. Here, if he 
intends to major in languages, he takes three 
more years of English involving 5 hours of in- 
struction a week. If he majors in classics or sci- 
ence he takes 2 more years of English with 3 
hours of instruction a week. When he has 
passed matriculation examinations this care- 
fully selected student is then admitted to the 
university. It is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that many Scandinavians on entering the 
university know English fundamentals better 
than do some of our own freshmen. 

University studies in English consist of 
(1) practical courses in speaking and writing, 
(2) linguistics, (3) literature, and (4) British 
social institutions and culture. Students in 
these courses are, generally speaking, prepar- 
ing to teach English in the Gymnasium. In 
Denmark the student (who is a candidate for 
the can. mag. or can. philology degree) must 
take a major and a minor subject. A student 
takes a major and 2 minors in Norway. In 
Denmark he is also compelled to take a course 
in philosophy, in Norway, philosophy, psy- 
chology and logic. Practical courses for the ma- 
jor and minor are offered for first and second 
year students in conversation, in written Eng- 
lish and in the structure of British society. 
Here the student is helped to develop profici- 
ency in idiomatic English, in the proper use of 
prepositions and in pronunciation. At the uni- 
versities of Aarhus and Copenhagen courses 
are offered in Shakespeare and in general lin- 
guistics for majors and minors. Majors must 
also take Old and Middle English for four se- 
mesters. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Milton must be represented among the authors 
a major student reads. Other lectures on litera- 
ture since 1500 may be provided according to 
the interests of the faculty. In Denmark wide 
reading is encouraged and, since attendance at 
lectures and exercises is not required in Euro- 
pean universities, examinations bear no very 
definite relation to courses offered. Students 
are expected to prepare themselves by a con- 
siderable amount of independent study. 

On his final examinations for the degree the 
English major must demonstrate practical 


mastery of spoken and written English, that is, 
the ability to translate exactly and idiomat- 
ically from Danish into English and vice versa. 
He must be thoroughly familiar with English 
grammar. In linguistics he must digest such 
works as Bégholm’s English Semantics, Jesper- 
sen’s Growth and Structure of the English Lan- 
guage and Jespersen’s Phonetics. 

In literature the Danish candidate ‘‘submits” 
certain works on his examination. That is to 
say, he must be prepared to translate and to 
explicate the text with ample linguistic, literary 
and background commentary. For example, in 
Old English he must submit 35 pages of prose 
and 400 lines of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Likewise, 
in Middle English he must offer a stated num- 
ber of pages from the Middle English Primer 
and 1500 lines of Chaucer. From literature after 
1500 the candidate must offer two Shakespear- 
ean plays, one Elizabethan play (exclusive of 
Shakespeare) 1700 lines of Spenser, 1800 lines 
of Milton and representative works chosen from 
each period of English literature up to the pres- 
ent. 

At the University of Oslo there are three 
steps in the examination which leads to the 
cand. philology degree which qualifies the stu- 
dent to teach English on all levels of the sec- 
ondary school: the elementary, the intermedi- 
ate and the advanced. Requirements in the 
practical mastery of spoken and written Eng- 
lish and in linguistics are like those in Den- 
mark. In literature, however, the University of 
Oslo syllabus specifies the particular literary 
works, critical and background studies which 
must be read. Thus, for example, the list of 
readings for the major includes 25 pages of Old 
English, Chaucer’s prologue and two tales, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, se- 
lected chapters from the King James Version of 
the Bible and ten characteristic works written 
between 1700 and the present (for the most part 
novels and plays) as well as a long list of poems 
from the popular ballads to Frost’s ‘The 
Birches.” 

Moreover, for the can. mag. degree in Der 
mark or the cand. philology degree in Norway 
the student is expected to write a thesis of be 
tween 60 and 100 pages on a subject chose! 
from literature or linguistics. The thesis § 
written before the final examination and is de 
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fended at that time. Final examinations for the 
degree (taken usually after 5 years at the uni- 
versity) are both written and oral and are con- 
ducted not only by the university’s staff, but 
with a state examiner also present. Hence a cer- 
tain objectivity and uniformity of standards 
are preserved. 

Some measure of the quality of English 
studies in Scandinavia may be seen in the 
splendid contributions of Danes and Norwe- 
gians to English scholarship. Such men as Bégg- 
holm, Bodelsen and the late Otto Jespersen 
are widely acknowledged specialists in linguis- 
tics. Surely there are some respects in which 
Jespersen’s Growth and Structure of the English 
Language has never been surpassed. His ob- 
servations on our native tongue reveal his pro- 
ficiency in many languages and the perceptions 
which are often vouchsafed only to him who 
sees the language from the outside. 

Research in English and American literary 
history and criticism, however, is more scanty. 
Some of the most impressive work of this kind 
has come out of the American Institute at the 
University of Uppsala which, in cooperation 
with Harvard University, has published many 
studies in American literature written by Scan- 
dinavians. Likewise, the American Institute at 
the University of Oslo cooperates with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in publishing works on 
America. 

Probably all the Scandinavian universities 
have, at one time or another, participated in the 
Fulbright Program and have had visiting lec- 
turers in American Studies. But American liter- 
ature is not required of students of English in 
Denmark, except that a candidate may submit 
one American book on his examinations. In 
Norway and Sweden American writings are in- 
cluded in lists of reading required at the univer- 
sity, and such works are also taught in the 
Gymnasium. Libraries in Scandinavia contain 
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impressive holdings in American literature. 
(Cf. Sigmund Skard, American Studies in Eu- 
rope, vol. II.) But English literature takes 
precedence, and British English is the stand- 
ard everywhere in Europe in usage, spelling, 
grammar and pronunciation. Where American 
pronunciation and usage are consistent and 
correct, they are permitted in candidates pre- 
paring at Norwegian and Swedish universities. 
But British English is everywhere more presti- 
gious. 

Professors of English at Aarhus University 
and at the University of Oslo insist that they 
spend about the same amount of time on litera- 
ture as they do on linguistics. This was not my 
own observation. I felt that their teaching con- 
centrated heavily on linguistics and grammar. 
Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare are read 
more often for linguistic than for literary pur- 
poses. The German philological influence is 
still strong. Too little emphasis is given to criti- 
cism, to the analysis of style and the interpre- 
tation of important ideas. In these respects 
their literary study is more crabbed, pedantic 
and less liberal than our own. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that in the lecture rooms of Scandi- 
navia this vital stream of criticism, of aesthetic 
and philosophical ideas which enriches literary 
study was somewhat lacking so that their hu- 
mane value was often obscured. Yet language is 
ever the “home and receptacle of beauty and 
meaning,”’ binding the world of men together. 
The mastery of its skills is of first importance. 
And who am [ to say that these humane values 
are not amply preserved for them in their na- 
tive literatures? The lands that produced 
Kierkegaard, Ibsen, Strindberg, Nex6é and Par 
Lagerkvist certainly know what great literature 
is like. Wherever he is, it is “‘the writer’s privi- 
lege to help man endure by lifting his heart.” 

CHARLES NICHOLS 

Hampton Institute, Va. 








, HE usual sequence of skills in language 
learning above the elementary grades as 

we now know it and often quote it is: (1) Aural, 
(2) Oral, (3) Reading, (4) Writing. I dare say 
that number three, Reading, is understood by 
most language teachers as meaning the reading 
of stories, anecdotes, travelogues, and any such 
materials as found in the average classroom 
“Reader.”” However, reading skill at this stage 
does not mean this at all. It merely means as 
number three in the sequence that students 
should not be allowed to see the printed page 
until they are thoroughly grounded in and 
master completely, first the aural or listening 
comprehension, and second the oral responses. 
Then, and only then, should they be allowed to 
“read” the materials with which they have 
been working and drilling aurally and orally. 
Therefore for those who interpret the first 
meaning of the reading sequence as mentioned 
above—that is, the reading of stories and the 
like in prepared texts—I would suggest chang- 
ing this order of sequence to: (1) Aural, (2) 
Oral, (3) Writing, (4) Reading. In other words 
in the earliest period of secondary or col- 
lege language learning, after the student prac- 
tices aurally and orally abundantly and com- 
pletely over a given portion of material and over 
a specified period of time without the text, he is 
permitted to see the printed form of this ma- 
terial for a very brief time so as to become ac- 
quainted with the characters or letters that 
represent the newly acquired sounds. Then at 
this point the student is given number three of 
the new sequence—Writing. His first writing of 
the language should by all means be from dicta- 
tion of materials just learned aurally and orally. 
As one of my colleagues so aptly puts it: “Give 
dictations immediately—this will help solidify 
the idea that the written language is the repre- 
sentation of, not the substitution for, the spoken 
language.”* After the student has learned the 
“spelling” of all the sounds, he can be given 
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dictation of any material previously learned 
aurally-orally without the necessity of the visual 
crutch of “looking” at it before writing it. By 
this procedure one method of perception and 
expression ‘‘backs up” the other. They are re- 
ciprocal skills—aural-oral attainment supports 
ease in writing, and writing supports speed and 
fluency in aural-oral proficiency. The student 
soon becomes able to write correctly what he 
hears and speaks and to “hear” and speak cor- 
rectly what he writes. He is then beyond the 
stage of reproducing in his native speech what 
he sees written or printed in the foreign tongue. 
Physiologically speaking we might state it this 
way: The brain centers for the ear and vocal 
organs send messages to the eye and hand, and 
reciprocally the eye and hand brain centers 
send messages to the ear and vocal organs. 

For example let us say that our students are 
drilling aurally-orally with a recording. After 
they have mastered it in this light they can then 
be given further drill by the teacher in the class- 
room. Then immediately afterwards, and after 
briefly looking at the printed text, they can be 
required to write the same responses they have 
just been uttering. This can be done on scratch 
paper at their desks or on the black-board, but 
always followed by correcting the same. [ur- 
thermore it can be handed to the teacher as 4 
brief quiz to be checked for progress and at- 
tainment of the transposition of skills from the 
ear to mouth to eye to hand. Having been well 
grounded in articulations and spelling, if the 
student hears and speaks correctly, he then will 
write correctly, And vice versa, if he writes cor- 
rectly and with ease, in all likelihood he will 
hear and speak correctly. 

There are many types of aural-oral written 
exercises that can be administered. Most com 
mon of all is to ask a question only once in the 


1 Joseph H. Matluck, “Orientation for New Teachers,’ 
a mimeographed guide, Department of Romance Lam 
guages, The University of Texas (Austin, 1958), p. 4. 
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foreign language. The students answer orally 
in a complete sentence and then write down 
what they have just said. With an entire class 
answering orally and with possibly each student 
giving a different answer, one would think con- 
fusion would reign. However, each student is 
within his own little shell in his thoughts, and 
even though there seems to be general confu- 
sion, within the individual’s own processes 
there is none because writing what he has just 
uttered will reflect the correctness of his 
thoughts. We know of Spanish Americans who 
write asido and yama for ha sido and llama; 
seldom, if ever, would this be the case with an 
English speaking person who has learned spell- 
ing—in other words, who has “read’’—im- 
mediately after hearing and speaking. This 
question-answer exercise can also be reversed 
to answer-question. The student is given a 
statement in the target language; it is up to 
him to turn it quickly into a question, orally as 
above, and then write it down on paper. An- 
other exercise involves the use of cognates, 
many of which are not aural cognates, but prac- 
tically all of which are visual, or reading, cog- 
nates. For example in Spanish, general does not 
sound like English “general” even though it 
looks exactly like it, whereas concepci6n may 
quite often, like most -ciém words, be aurally 
understood to mean “conception.” In any case 
the same sequence should be followed—hearing, 
reproducing orally, looking, writing. The 
teacher of Spanish should take care in the early 
stages, however, not to use deceptive cognates 
such as parientes and éxito. These should come 
later when the student actually begins to read 
stories and the like in the reading text-book. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
the discussion here has to do with the sequence 
of skills “above the elementary grades,”’ since 
we must bear in mind that in the grades chil- 
dren have many years in which to acquire the 
skills of language learning. As with his native 
tongue, a child in the first, second, or third 
grade has ample time to work with the new 
sounds of a foreign language. He can have 
strictly aural-oral practice for two, three, or 
more years before he is permitted to look at the 
Printed page and to write. Naturally, on the 
other hand, there is not time for this when a 
student begins a foreign language in high school 
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or college. We must condense the elementary 
two, three, or more years into weeks and only 
try by “flashbacks” to recent aural-oral ma- 
terials to show him what it “looks like.’”’ Then 
immediately, as suggested above, he should 
write it from dictation, questions, or some other 
means that will elicit his putting it on paper in 
good spelling. Whether or not this comes within 
two or three years of elementary grade study 
or after a week of high school or college study, 
this statement by an elementary school method- 
ologist holds true: ‘“‘Begin with material that is 
so well known that reading is really remember- 
ing aloud what has been heard many many 
times. Reading the oral experience stories in 
chart form first, and then from individual 
copies ... would be an excellent means of in- 
troducing reading.’” In the case of secondary 
or college level, the additional step to this 
would be immediately to dictate the material 
for writing, because what the student has 
worked with through sounds for a period of a 
week, let us say, he is now able to write down, 
and reciprocally what he is able to write down 
helps him all the more in his aural perception 
and oral reproduction. In the grades, because 
of the child’s early age, the writing skill may 
never be attained, and his learning the foreign 
language is much more “by ear” than when he 
is older, that is when he is in high school or col- 
lege. For example, McRae lists for elementary 
learning these skills: “Hearing . . . Imitat- 
ing... Speaking... Recombining ... Recog- 
nizing ... Reading . . . Continuing the learning 
of new words by ear and by context to develop 
independence in aural discrimination.’* Since 
McRae does not suggest that writing be taught 
in the grades, in the secondary school and col- 
lege, we can work into the connotation of ‘‘Re- 
combining”’ all the types of writing practice sug- 
gested above. Archibald Hill in his often quoted 
article states: ‘‘There is no way in which an 
adult can acquire a new set of such habits ex- 
cept by initial intellectual understanding, 
backed by drill which transforms the under- 
standing into automatic response.’ Now if we 


2 Margit W. McRae, Teaching Spanish in the Grades, 
Houghton Mifflin Company (Boston, 1957), p. 189. 

3 Op. cit., p. 25. 

* Archibald A. Hill, “Language Analysis and Language 
Teaching,” MLJ, XL (1956), p. 344. 
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changed the word “‘initial”’ in this quotation to 
“additional,” we could then construe reading, 
or seeing the material, as being additional intel- 
lectual understanding, so indispensable to at- 
tainment in an older person. And the more 
intellect put into the process the less likelihood 
there is in using the eye to trigger a reversion 
to the mother tongue. Even in the third year of 
grade school language study, at least one 
teacher speaks of the students’ desire to see the 
printed word and the benefit derived in teaching 
it: ““Because many of them are beginning to 
feel relatively sure of their ability to read in 
English, they now begin to show more of an 
interest in seeing Spanish words as well as hear- 
ing them.’® Therefore very early, before he 
becomes an adult, the student begins to use the 
“intellectual understanding” spoken of by Hill. 

In the light of the foregoing I further propose 
a slight change in terminology and one addition 
to the Aural-Oral-Reading-Writing sequence of 
activities. This would be Aural-Oral-Looking- 
Writing-Reading with Reading bearing all the 
aspects of the meaning of the word as de- 
scribed at the beginning of this article. In addi- 
tion it connotes besides mere comprehension 
certain powers of thinking in terms of logical 
deductions as construed by numerous similari- 
ties and contrasts to be perceived in the context 
of the materials read according to the individual 
reader’s own experiences. This can be attained 
only with practice in reading and with a pro- 
gressive projection of thought into the process 
as the materials to be read become more exten- 
sive. To become a reader in this sense is a long 
and difficult process, the attainment of which 
rightfully begins with mere comprehension of 
words, phrases, and idioms. In a foreign lan- 
guage this should come only after the aural, 
oral, looking, and writing processes are built up 
at the beginning around the comparatively 
simple materials containing a high rate of fre- 
quency in occurrence. Such initial preparation 
in listening, speaking, seeing the materials, and 
writing them through aural-oral perception 
may extend over a period of a semester, a year, 
or even two years. On the other hand, Looking 
is merely seeing how the word or phrase differs 
in appearance from the native tongue after it is 
well grounded aurally and orally with meaning 
already having been accomplished. Such pro- 


DAVID T. SISTO 








cedure as this is not the usual form of Reading. 

So far as is known there is no statistical 
measurement of correlation between aural-oral 
“recency” (that is, the time lapsing between the 
learning of a set of phrases aurally-orally and 


then looking at them) and writing for a mastery 


of so-called “‘spelling” of the sounds. There are 
two schools of opinion as to when a student 
should see or read his aural perceptions and 
oral responses. Some, as indicated in this article, 
advocate looking at a given set of aural-oral 
statements, a lesson, or a unit, immediately 
after aural-oral drill with it. On the other hand, 
and as is done in the lower grades, there are 
those who advocate aural perception and oral 
response over an entire group of units or lessons 
before being permitted to “read” it and write 
it.6 Many are of the opinion that it is natural 
for a student to “remember” more easily the 
relatively brief passage of a foreign language 
presented to him in only one lesson or unit of a 
text-book and subsequently look at if for the 
purpose of writing it down from dictation than 
it is to do the same after a series of lessons or 
units. In other words, it stands to reason that 
that which is more recent is more easily retained 
in one,s memory for immediate reproduction, 
whether, oral or written. In his text-book, How 
To Pronounce Spanish, Earnest F. Haden has 
three Units made up of sentences that contain 
all the basic sounds of Spanish. So far as text 
material is concerned, the sentences in the three 
Units together would not make up a passage 
any longer than that found in an ordinary les- 
son in any beginner’s text-book. In the intro- 
ductory ‘Suggestions for Use’? Haden states: 
“When all three Units have been mastered to 


5 Elizabeth Etnire, “Five Years of Spanish in the Ele- 
mentary School,” MLJ, XLII (1958), p. 349. 

6 At this writing there is an experiment in progress at 
The University of Texas under the direction of Dr. Theo- 
dore Andersson in which three sections of beginners’ college 
Spanish are presented over a period of eight or nine weeks 
all the lessons of the beginners’ text-book over loud speakers 
in the classrooms and under the direction of the instructors 
in charge, the only difference from other sections being that 
students do not have the text at hand; they only have be- 
fore them in print the passages in English translation. At 
the end of this period they repeat the same lessons with the 
text in their possession, thus repeating their former aural- 
oral process of the entire text-book, but this time combining 
with it the visual and writing aspects of learning. The re 
sults are yet to be determined. 
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such an extent that the students readily ask 
each other questions and get ready, accurate 
replies, then, and only then, should they be al- 
lowed to see the text spelled out. For by now 
they are prepared to learn to read and to spell.” 
Whether beginners’ classes take one week or 
three weeks with the basic sounds in the sen- 
tences of this text-book, the matter of ‘‘recency” 
has a great deal to do with their ability to read 
and to write what has already been mastered 
aurally-orally. In any case it would perhaps be 
more effective to “read”? each unit as it is 
finished and immediately write it from dicta- 
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tion. Then with any basic text-book that may 
follow this period with How to Pronounce S pan- 
ish, the same procedure could be adopted with 
each lesson. In other words, we would to advan- 
tage be putting into effect our newly formed 
sequence of Aural-Oral-Looking-Writing skills 
with Reading from good reading text-books, 
built for the purpose, coming last. 
Davin T. Sisto 
University of Texas 


7 How to Pronounce Spanish, Henry Holt and Company 
(New York, 1953), pp. 7-8. 


Kansas in the Vanguard 


In a report, published in September of 1959, the Chancellor’s Committee on Foreign 
Language Study at the University of Kansas “agreed that the present foreign language 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree, both here and elsewhere, represent a level too low 
to be compatible with any concept of excellence in university work; worse, they fre- 
quently encourage useless work at the doctoral level. The failure to require high level 
of mastery of foreign languages for the Ph.D. degree often results in the rapid decline 
and loss of the language skill obtained. Indeed, it can be said that most university 
faculty members have never attained real proficiency in a second language, and they 
afford the students evidence of the failure in the past of university requirements 
across the nation. The committee, therefore, recommends that every Ph.D. graduate 
be required to demonstrate a ‘good’ oral, aural, and reading proficiency in one modern 
foreign language,” as outlined in the Statement on Proficiency of the Modern Language 


Association of America. 


Reading. Good: 


The ability to read with immediate comprehension prose and 


verse of average difficulty and mature content. 
Superior: The ability to read, almost as easily as in English, material of 
considerable difficulty, such as essays and literary criticism. 


Aural. Good: 


The ability to understand conversation at average tempo, lec- 


tures, and news broadcasts. 


Oral. Good: 


The ability to talk with a native without making glaring mis- 


takes, and with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient 
to express one’s thoughts in sustained conversation. This implies 
speech at normal speed with good pronunciation and intonation. 













NE of the areas of the American educa- 

tional system which has received consid- 
erably more than usual attention since the Rus- 
sians launched their first Sputnik is the teaching 
of modern foreign languages—especially Rus- 
sian. 

Recent academic articles concerned with the 
teaching and learning of foreign languages at- 
test to the educators’ interest in this problem.! 
Government officials have expressed grave con- 
cern about the neglect of language study in the 
majority of our public schools at a time when 
the need for persons who know a foreign lan- 
guage is rapidly increasing. 

But how does the public feel about this mat- 
ter? The amount of community support as- 
sured a language program in the public schools 
will largely depend on the answer to this ques- 
tion. In addition, the popular beliefs of the 
community reference groups with which the 
pupil identifies himself wield considerable in- 
fluence on his decision to study a foreign lan- 
guage, as well as on the particular languages he 
elects or avoids. A reliable assessment of public 
opinion toward the teaching of various modern 
languages and an analysis of the variables 
which affect such opinions would therefore 
seem to be a first step toward any changes in 
the public schools’ modern language program. 

The following report evaluates the results of 
such a public opinion survey in a midwestern 
city.* Two hundred households were chosen at 
random.‘ One adult at each home was per- 
sonally interviewed regarding his or her views 
on foreign languages. Ninety-one per cent of 
those interviewed said they were in favor of 
teaching foreign languages in the public schools, 
5% were opposed, and 4% said they didn’t 
know. When questioned specifically regarding 
the teaching of Russian, however, only 73% 
were in favor. Twenty-two per cent were op- 
posed and 5% either said they didn’t know or 
gave no answer. 


Public Opinion and the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages 
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Ninety-five per cent of the respondents said 
they thought the average American student 
had something to gain by learning how to speak 
and read some language other than his own. 
Some of the benefits they mentioned and the 
percentage mentioning them were 1) improved 
relations and understanding resulting from bet- 
ter communications with other peoples both 
here and abroad—42%, 2) enlarged vocational! 
and travel opportunities—20°7, 3) mental dis- 
cipline of language study—13%, 4) cultural 
and prestige factors—10%, 5) broadened think- 
ing about and interest in world affairs—9;, 
and 6) the ability to read original literary and 
scientific works from other countries—7°%.5 

Age appeared to be a significant variable in 
the respondents’ attitudes toward the teaching 
of languages in the public schools. The survey 
results showed an inverse relationship between 
respondents’ ages and their endorsement o/ 
language teaching. Although this relationship 


1 The report on modern foreign languages by the 1958 
NEA conference of teachers, educational administrators 
and researchers under the chairmanship of Dr. James B 
Conant noted that 56% of the public high schools in the 
United States did not offer any modern foreign language. 
The report recommended that every public high school 
offer at least one foreign language and also suggested that 
the study of Russian be introduced wherever possible. 

2 The late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said, 
“The United States today carries new responsibilities in 
many quarters of the globe, and we are at a serious dis 
advantage because of the difficulty of finding persons who 
can deal with the foreign-language problem. Interpreters 
are no substitute.” 

3 Bloomington, Indiana. 

‘The design of the sample was that of a probability 
sample down to the city block level. Within blocks, house 
holds were selected in a systematic and prescribed manntt 
which took the choice of respondents out of the hands of 
the interviewers. Interviewers were senior students # 
Indiana University enrolled in a Public Opinion class. 

5 These broad categories were not part of the intervie" 
schedule but were derived from the free responses to 2 
open-end question. Some respondents’ answers naturally 
included more than one of the categories. 
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appeared for all languages, the trend was more 
pronounced in replies to the question regarding 
teaching of Russian, as shown in the table be- 
low. 





PER CENT OF AGE GrouP OF 














REPLY TO 
‘ A RESPONDENTS 
“SHOULD WE oa Fit ae 
TEAC JSSIAN”’ 
CT” wit het Oe 
Yes 82 79 52 


No 18 21 48 


The table shows the per cent endorsement by 
divisions roughly representing the young, mid- 
dle-aged, and old adult respondents. The dif- 
ferences shown are highly significant, indicat- 
ing that older people were less in favor of teach- 
ing Russian than were younger persons.® 

As might be expected, the more familiar re- 
spondents were with a foreign language them- 
selves, the more favorable they tended to be 
toward the teaching of foreign languages in the 
public schools. Of those persons who had both 
studied a foreign language and also know one, 
93°, were in favor; of those who had studied a 
language but do not know one, 91% were in 
favor; and of those who had neither studied a 
language nor know one, 81% were in favor of 
teaching foreign languages in the public schools. 
The complements of these percentages would, 
of course, indicate the per cent from each group 
who said they were “against” teaching lan- 
guages—plus the few who didn’t answer the 
question or said they didn’t know.’ 

As one moves from the “did study—do 
know” toward the “didn’t study—don’t know” 
group, a decreasing proportion of the respond- 
ents appears to be in favor of the teaching of 
languages. However, these differences between 
groups do not reach statistical significance and 
could reasonably be attributed to chance varia- 
tions in sampling. (See footnote 6.) 

When one considers the replies to the ques- 
tion regarding the teaching of Russian, how- 
ever, the groups differ significantly, with 80% 
of the “did study—do know” group, 70% of the 
“did study—don’t know” group, and 62% of 
the “didn’t study—don’t know” group saying 
we should teach Russian, and 20%, 30%, and 
38%, respectively, saying we should not. 
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It would appear, therefore, that for Rus- 
sian—-if not for languages in general—both the 
fact that a respondent studied a language and 
his knowledge of it had a differential effect on 
his endorsement of the teaching of languages. 

Respondents were asked which foreign lan- 
guage would be their first and second choices 
to be taught in the public schools. Of those in 
favor of teaching languages, the percentage 
choosing each language as first choice and the 
percentage choosing each language as second 
choice is shown in the following table. 


ForEIGN LANGUAGE TO BE TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 











Language First Choice Second Choice 
French 29 23 
Spanish 16 24 
German 11 16 
Russian 15 13 
Latin* 22 4 
Others 7 20 





* Although interviewers asked about “foreign lan- 
guages,” they offered the respondent no list of languages 
to choose from, and his responses were entirely unaided. 
Many persons named Latin as a foreign language. 


The top-heavy vote for French, Spanish, and 
German as both first and second choices per- 
haps reflects the influence the traditions of these 
countries have had on our culture—at least in- 
sofar as these are the languages usually taught 
in secondary schools which offer foreign lan- 
guages. The fact that Russian ranks among the 
top languages undoubtedly reflects the recent 
surge of public interest in Russian culture and 
science, since there is no tradition of Russian 
language teaching in the secondary schools in 


6 Significance of differences was tested by Chi-square, 
as described in most basic statistic books. See, for exam- 
ple, G. Milton Smith’s A Simplified Guide to Statistics for 
Psychology and Education (New York, 1958), pp. 86-96. A 
probability of occurrence of .05 was taken as the minimum 
acceptable level of significance for this study. 

7 There was a rather high correlation between the lan- 
guage a person had studied and the language he said he 
knew (r=.85). Also, only one respondent from a bilingual 
family knew a language without having formally studied it 
and, thus, does not fit into any of the three groups listed. 
One may, therefore, simply refer to these “language 
familiarity” divisions as 1) the “did study—do know” 
group, 2) the “did study—don’t know”’ group, and 3) the 
“didn’t study—don’t know” group. 
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this country. The “others” category in the 
table represents languages mentioned by only 
one or two persons and includes Greek, Italian, 
and several Scandinavian and Oriental lan- 
guages. 

It was hypothesized that respondents would 
tend to suggest the teaching of languages they 
themselves had studied and know. However, 
the results of this survey give little support for 
such a hypothesis. Only for French does the 
survey show that most of those who named the 
language as their first choice to be taught in 
public schools also had studied it themselves. 
As seen in the table above, French was the first 
choice of 29% of those in favor of teaching lan- 
guages; of these, 69% said they had studied or 
know French. 

Spanish got 16% of the first-choice mentions; 
yet only 22% of these were by persons who said 
they either had studied or know the language. 
German received 11% of the first-choice men- 
tions, and 33% of these were by persons who 
had studied or know the language. (Only 17% 
of those who named Latin as first choice had 
studied it themselves.) 

Fifteen per cent of those in favor of teaching 
languages gave Russian as their first and 13% 
gave it as their second choice; yet not a single 
one had either studied or knows the Russian 
language. (The only person interviewed who 
had studied and knows Russian named “some 
Scandinavian language” and French as his first 
and second choices.) 

All respondents who named either one or two 
languages we should teach were also asked at 
what grade level they thought we should start 
teaching the languages they named. The most 
important finding appears to be that almost 
nobody thought college was the place to start 
teaching either a first or a second foreign lan- 
guage, and most persons even considered high 
school too late. Of those who named a modern 
language, 49% said we should start teaching 
language in grade school, 27% said junior high 
school, 21% said high shcool, and only 3% said 
college. (Of those naming Latin, 25% said we 
should start teaching it in grade school, 38% 
said junior high, 33% said high school, and 4% 
said they didn’t know. It is interesting to note 
that junior high is the modal grade level for 
starting Latin; whereas, grade school is the 
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modal grade level for starting all modern lan- 
guages—including Russian.) 

The following table gives, by grade levels, 
the per cent breakdown for each modern foreign 
language named. 





WHEN WE SHOULD START 
TEACHING THE LAN- 


THE LANGUAGE oe ok 
GUAGE NAMED 


NAMED AS ONE WE 
SHoutp TEACH 


Grade Junior High 
School High School 


College 








French 55 22 21 
Spanish 53 32 15 0 
German 42 29 29 0 
Russian 35 25 25 15 
Per cent of average for 
all languages 49 27 21 3 





One observes that even a majority of those 
who named Russian said we should start teach- 
ing it before the high school or college level. 
When everyone in favor of teaching Russian 
(rather than only those who selected the lan- 
guage as their first or second choice) was asked 
when we should start teaching Russian, the per- 
centage grade level distribution changed some- 
what; it was now grade school, 21%; junior 
high, 17%; high school, 40%; college, 11%; 
and 11% who didn’t answer or said they didn’t 
know. The difference between this distribution 
and that for those choosing Russian is not sta- 
tistically significant, however, and could be the 
result of chance sampling variations. 

If one makes the distributions of when we 
should start teaching a language on the basis of 
the three language-familiarity groups described 
earlier, one obtains some rather interesting 
comparisons and differences. These percentage 
distributions are shown in the table below, 
where the college category has been omitted 
due to an insignificant number of mentions by 
any group. 

It is quite apparent that the distributions of 


8 In Indiana where this survey was made, it was only 
within the past year that the Indiana State Commission 
on General Education granted high schools permission to 
add the Russian language to their curriculum. The com- 
mission’s authorization was for two years of Russian, with 
enrollment limited to pupils who have taken or are taking 
another modern language. 
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WHEN WE SHOULD START 


TEACHING LANGUAGE 
LANGUAGE FAMILIARITY 








masts Grade Junior High 
School High School 
Per Cent 
Did study—do know 56 28 16 
Did study—don’t know 33 36 31 


Didn’t study—don’t know 33 34 33 





the “did study—don’t know” and the “didn’t 
study—don’t know” groups are nearly identi- 
cal and are almost uniformly divided among the 
three grade levels. The distribution of the “‘did 
study—do know” group, on the other hand, is 
quite different from those of the other two 
groups in that more than half of this group 
thinks we should start teaching languages in 
grade school, and there is a marked trend of de- 
creasing endorsement as one goes to the junior 
high and the high school grade levels. 

It ought to be noted, too, that only the “did 
study—do know” group endorsed the teaching 
of Russian in grade school—with well over one- 
third of those in this group who named Russian 
as their first or second choice language saying 
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road to language learning, the survey showed 
that most persons also advocated that language 
study be continued long enough for the student 
to really learn the language. When asked how 
long they thought a student should study a 
foreign language, 24% gave two to three years 
as a minimum; 38% said from four to six years; 
and 32% declined to give a specific figure, but 
said a language should be studied until it was 
fully mastered. The other 7% said they didn’t 
know. 

One of the preliminary questions asked re- 
spondents—before there was any mention of 
languages—was, “If you were to start your sec- 
ondary education all over now, which subject 
would you choose now that you didn’t take 
then?” Twenty-two per cent of those inter- 
viewed named one of the foreign languages. 
This was 1% more than named one of the sci- 
ences, 9% more than named commercial 
courses, and 12% more than named mathe- 
matics—the categories ranked next in order af- 
ter languages. 

It is obvious that the public today gives the 
teaching of foreign languages in the public 
schools high priority in the curriculum. 
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The Foreign Language Laboratory in Colleges 
and Universities: A Partial Survey of 


Its Instructional Use" 


HIS survey is based on a questionnaire! 

sent in September, 1957, to 253 foreign 
language departments in 57 colleges or univer- 
sities.? In selecting the institutions to which the 
questionnaire should be sent, the Committee 
used the latest list of schools with language 
laboratories published in the Foreign Language 
Bulletin of October, 1956 by the Modern 
Language Association of America. From this 
list we chose 35 schools, excluding colleges 
with only a very small amount of equipment. 
In addition we sent the questionnaire to foreign 
language departments in 22 other schools not 
on the MLA list. In this group we tried to in- 
clude the best-known schools, for instance, 
most of the women’s colleges in the East, 
which apparently had no laboratory. Our pur- 
pose in including schools with no laboratory 
was to obtain as representative a sampling as 
possible of undergraduate programs in lan- 
guages and to ascertain the reasons for the ab- 
sence of laboratories in quite a number of the 
best colleges in the country. Questionnaires 
were sent only to representatives of the five 
main languages, French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, and Spanish. 

One hundred and seventy departments an- 
swered the questionnaire.’ Of these 91 have a 
language laboratory. Five departments have 
used the laboratory for only one year; 10 have 
used it for 2 years; 10 for 3 years; 15 for 4 
years; 9 for 5 years; and 36 have had a lab- 
oratory for from 6 to 14 years. 

Of the departments witheut a laboratory 38 
stated that the absence was due to cost. Eight 
departments are in the process of setting up a 
laboratory. Nine departments replied that 
they did not care to have a laboratory. 

*. The majority of departments, 80, share a 
laboratory with the other language depart- 
ments. It seems likely that sharing a laboratory 
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has proved to be a less costly, and perhaps more 
efficient, procedure than setting up individual 
laboratories for each department. Only a few 
departments stated that their institution had 
separate laboratories for the various depart- 
ments. 

TABLE 1 


TECHNIQUES OF LABORATORY WoRK 








Phonetic drill 58 
Oral drill 73 
Aural drill for understanding spoken language 79 
Aural drill for reading comprehension 48 


Memorizing material for conversation 41 





* Professor Tudisco helped with the tabulation of figures 
and with some of the analyses. Professor Mustard is re- 
sponsible for the writing and final form of the survey. 

1 See Appendix I of this report. 

? The survey was originally undertaken in connection 
with a proposed expansion of language laboratory facilities 
at Columbia University. It was carried out by the Foreign 
Language Committee of the School of General Studies, 
consisting of the heads of departments of the five main lan- 
guages, French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 

We realize that the survey is by no means exhaustive 
either as to the content of the questionnaire or in the num- 
ber of schools and departments represented, but we present 
the results here in the hope that they will prove as interest- 
ing and helpful to others as they were to us. 

3 In the following analysis we discuss the various items in 
the order in which they appear on the questionnaire. See 
Appendix II of this report. Tables corresponding to the 
answers on the questionnaire are given with the more com- 
plicated topics. All the figures given refer to departments, 
not to colleges. The total figure of responses for any one 
question does not always tally with the total number of 
departments which answered the questionnaire. There are 
two reasons for this: first, not all departments answered 
all the questions, and second, some of the answers were s0 
unclear that we had to omit them from our tabulation. 
Even within the limit of a topic or table, the totals for the 
various items often do not tally, since some departments 
gave incomplete answers to questions. We made use, how- 
ever, of whatever information was given, feeling that it 
was more important to present as much material as possible 
than to have matching totals. 
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From the above figures, it is clear that oral 
drill, presumably for the purpose of improving 
the student’s pronunciation, intonation, and 
facility, and aural drill for understanding the 
spoken language, are the most popular lab- 
oratory exercises. Phonetic drill and aural drill 
for reading comprehension are second in im- 
portance, with memorizing material for con- 
versation following very closely on aural drill 
for reading. The large number of departments 
using the laboratory for some form of aural 
drill, 127, is significant. It correlates with the 
figures in table 8, where a large number of 
departments give their first goal in language 
teaching the understanding of the spoken 
language and with the figures in table 9, where 
the largest number of departments find the 
laboratory most helpful in improving the un- 
derstanding of the spoken language. 


TABLE 2 


Tue STUDENT IN THE LABORATORY 








Student working alone on material provided 56 
Laboratory work supervised by laboratory assistant 54 
Classes held in laboratory 30 





These figures on the administration of the 
laboratory work show that the most common 
practice is to have the student work alone on 
material or to have the laboratory work super- 
vised by an assistant. Actually the figures do 
not represent a division of opinion among de- 
partments as to which practice is better. The 
two methods are not in contradiction to each 
other. It is quite possible to have the student 
working alone part of the time, but with a 
laboratory assistant available for help when 
necessary or with an assistant who does. spot- 
checking of students to see if they are practicing 
correctly. As a matter of fact, many depart- 
ments checked both practices on the question- 
naire. One-third of the total number of de- 
partments also hold classes in the laboratory. 


TABLE 3 


Types OF MATERIAL USED IN LABORATORY 








Showing of sound films 15 
Use of recordings for cultural purposes (music, reading 
of poetry, etc.) 40 


Use of visual aids (film strips, slides, flash cards, etc.) 10 
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The questions concerning materials used in 
the laboratory did not include a question as to 
recordings of grammar, reading, or conversa- 
tional material for use with a certain course. 
We assumed, naturally, that such material 
would be a necessity in order to carry on any 
of the drills mentioned in table 1. The questions 
here refer to special materials which might or 
might not be used in connection with or in 
addition to laboratory drills. The large number 
of departments using recordings for cultural 
purposes, almost half of the total number, 
seems significant. Most of the departments 
which checked this question added the word 
“occasionally” or “sometimes.” This un- 
doubtedly means that many departments use 
the laboratory, not regularly but as desired, in 
connection with the study of the literature or 
culture of the foreign country. 


TABLE 4 


SouRCE OF LABORATORY MATERIALS 








Prepared and recorded by staff 87 
Commercial recordings 41 
Tapes borrowed or rented from other schools 12 





It is clear, from the large number of depart- 
ments which state that they prepare and re- 
cord their own materials, that this is by far 
the best method available at present. The 
implications of this figure for the staffing of a 
laboratory program are obvious. A considerable 
number of the departments added comments 
emphasizing the large amount of time necessary 
for the preparation of suitable material and 
good tape recordings. Many maintained the 
necessity or at least advisability of relieving 
staff members who plan and prepare material 
for laboratory work of a part of their regular 
program in order to give them time to carry on 
the laboratory work satisfactorily. Other de- 
partments, where staff members assumed re- 
sponsibility for laboratory work in addition to 
their regular programs, commented on the 
very heavy burden on the teaching staff. The 
number of departments using commercial re- 
cordings, 41, seems large, but many of them 
wrote in the margin that they used them rarely 
or that they had tried them and given them 
up because they were not satisfactory. 





TABLE 5 


User oF LABORATORY IN FrirsT-YEAR COURSE 
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TABLE 6 


Use OF LABORATORY IN SECOND-YEAR COURSE 








Number of lab. hours Number of class hours 


Number of lab. hours Number of class hours 

















per week per week per week per week 
thr. —5 2 hrs. — 4 no lab —30 3 hrs.—31 
1 hr. —23 3 hrs. —26 4 hr. — 2 4 hrs.— 2 
1g hrs. — 7 4hrs. — 8 1 hr. —16 5 hrs.— 3 
2 hrs. —23 5 hrs. —21 1} hrs.— 4 
3 hrs. —12 over 5— 9 2 hrs.—14 
5 or over— 2 
Lab voluntary for students 24 
Lab voluntary for students 33 Lab compulsory for students 29 
Lab compulsory for students 45 Lab work integrated with course 33 
Lab work integrated with course 72 Lab work supplementary 18 
Lab work supplementary 22 Lab work remedial 6 
Lab work remedial 12 — 





In the first year most departments use the 
laboratory from one to two hours a week, with 
only an insignificant number using it for a 
half hour per week. The most common number 
of class meetings per week is three, but a signif- 
icant number, 30, almost half of the total num- 
ber of departments answering this question, 
have five or more class meetings a week in 
addition to laboratory work. Of these 30, 18 
are departments with 6 to 14 years of experi- 
ence with laboratory work.‘ 

The number of departments which keep the 
laboratory voluntary in the first year is sur- 
prisingly large, 33, not far from half of the total 
number of answers as to whether the laboratory 
is voluntary or compulsory, 78. An analysis of 
these 33 departments using the laboratory on 
a voluntary basis for first-year courses shows 
that only 5 of them have had less than four 
years’ experience; the others range from 4 to 10 
years. In this group all five languages are rep- 
resented. Almost all of the departments using 
the laboratory in first-year work, whether on a 
compulsory or on a voluntary basis, 72 out of 
78, agree that the laboratory work should be 
integrated with the course, but they obviously 
do not consider the concept of integration to be 
identical with compulsory use of the laboratory. 

Fewer departments use the laboratory for 
the second-year course, 53 as compared with 78 
in the first-year course, but as in table 5, the 
most common laboratory program is from 1 to 
2 hours per week, in addition to 3 class meetings 
a week. A smaller proportion of departments 


makes the laboratory compulsory on this level, 
and the number of departments integrating 
the laboratory work with the course is here far 
less in proportion to the total than the cor- 
responding figure for first year. In both first- 
and second-year courses a considerable number 
of departments check not only laboratory work 
integrated, but also laboratory work supple- 
mentary or remedial or both, showing that in 
many schools the laboratory is being used for 
additional work for individual students, apart 
from regularly scheduled hours in the labora- 
tory. 


TABLE 7 


UsE OF LABORATORY IN CONVERSATION COURSES 








Number of lab. hours Number of class hours 








per week per week 
no lab —43 1 hr. —1 
4 hr. — 0 2 hrs.—9 
1 hr. —15 3 hrs.—7 
14 hrs.— 3 
2 hrs.— 5 
Lab voluntary for students 16 
Lab compulsory for students 15 
Lab work integrated with course 20 
Lab work supplementary 10 
Lab work remedial 5 





Forty-three departments do not use the lab- 
oratory for conversation courses; twenty-three 
do. Of these 23 departments 20 indicate that 


* See p. 336 f. for a detailed analysis of this group. 
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the work is integrated with the course, but not 
all of the 20 departments make the laboratory 
compulsory. 

The total number of departments, 31, which 
answered the question as to voluntary or com- 
pulsory laboratory is larger than the number 
which stated that they used the laboratory. 
This is also true of the corresponding figures in 
tables 5 and 6. Some departments checked “‘lab 
voluntary,” but did not fill out the section of 
the questionnaire dealing with number of 
laboratory hours and class hours per week. 
This undoubtedly means that a number of 
departments provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to use the laboratory in connection with 
these courses but that they do not plan for any 
specified amount of work in the laboratory, 
either voluntary or compulsory. 

Use of the language laboratory for other 
courses than first-year, second-year, and con- 
versation courses seems to be very limited. 
Six departments stated that they used the 
laboratory for a course in phonetics and dic- 
tion. The laboratory hours per week in this 
group range from 1 to 3, the class hours from 
1 to 5. Four departments use the laboratory 
for literature courses, but do not state what 
sort of laboratory is done. 


TABLE 8 


GOALS IN FoREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 








Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 





Goals 
place place place place 
Oral facility 32 21 20 15 
Understanding spoken language 43 39 9 3 
Reading ability 53 9 22 2 
Preparation for study of litera- 
ture 25 10 11 34 





In making this tabulation, if a department 
did not give a comparative rating, but checked 
all or some of the items, we assumed that it 
considered those goals to be of equal importance 
and gave them all a rating of, No. 1. 

The largest number of departments, 53, give 
reading ability as the primary goal. At first 
glance this would appear to be a return on the 
part of language departments to the outmoded 
translation method. If, however, one associates 
this high figure with the next highest one, the 
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43 departments which give understanding of 
the spoken language as the primary goal, it is 
obvious that the emphasis on reading ability is 
combined with an emphasis on understanding 
the language and that this means a new ap- 
proach to the achievement of reading ability. 
We take it to indicate the growing conviction 
among foreign language teachers that aural 
comprehension is extremely important as a 
part of language learning and as an aid to 
facility in reading directly, without transla- 
tion. At any rate, reading and understanding 
are obviously considered the primary goals by 
the large majority of departments. If one adds 
the figures for first and second goal for reading 
and understanding, the emphasis on aural 
comprehension becomes even more apparent. 
Eighty-two departments give understanding as 
either first or second goal, compared with 62 
which list reading as either first or second goal. 


TABLE 9 


EVALUATION OF LABORATORY WORK IN ACQUIRING 
LANGUAGE SKILLS 








1st 2nd 3rd 4th 





Goals 
place place place place 
Pronunciation and intonation 34 31 7 0 
Oral facility 21 9 30 10 
Understanding spoken language 44 19 15 0 
Reading ability 4 5 3 40 





In connection with the figures in table 8, the 
figures here are thought-provoking. Sixty-three 
departments give first or second place to the 
usefulness of the laboratory in learning to 
understand the spoken language. Sixty-five de- 
partments give first or second place to pro- 
nunciation and intonation. Oral facility places 
a rather poor third. Only 9 departments give 
the aid to reading ability first or second place, 
whereas 40 departments give aid to reading 
ability last place. 

In the evaluation of the results of courses 
with laboratory work in comparison with 
similar courses without lab, the largest number 
of departments again gives first place to un- 
derstanding the language; pronunciation and 
intonation receive the next highest number; 
and oral facility follows as a close third. Forty- 
three departments consider that their results 
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TABLE 10 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS OF COURSES WITH LABORATORY WORK WITH SIMILAR COURSES WITHOUT LABORATORY 














Pronunciation Understanding 
Rating and Oral facility spoken Reading ability 
intonation language 
Decidedly better 33 26 39 6 
Better 28 28 17 17 
No difference + 4 4 5 
Results not conclusive 5 8 6 24 
Lab work still in experimental stage 4 4 4 4 





are not conclusive in one or the other of these 
four aspects of language learning, with the 
largest number, 24, indicating that the results 
are not conclusive as to the development of 
reading ability. Quite a number of other de- 
partments checked the evaluation ‘decidedly 
better” or “better,’’ but also checked ‘“‘results 
not conclusive” or “lab work still in experi- 
mental stage,” thus making clear that their 
evaluations are still tentative. 

Attempts to interpret further the figures in 
tables 8, 9, and 10 may be dubious, but the fol- 
lowing speculations seem at least plausible. It 
is certainly significant that of the 91 depart- 
ments using a laboratory more than half state 
that reading ability is the primary goal and 
that understanding the spoken language is con- 
sidered far more important than oral facility. 
The emphasis on reading and understanding, 
and the attempt to improve these skills by use 
of the laboratory, may show that foreign lan- 
guage departments are intentionally concen- 
trating on those skills which are most easily 
attainable within the limits of the usual re- 
quirement for foreign language study in college, 
namely, two years. The emphasis on reading 
and understanding may also be due to the reali- 
zation that these skills are the ones which are 
retained longest and will therefore be the most 
useful for the student. Certainly the answers 
seem to indicate that many foreign language 
teachers are convinced of the importance of 
understanding the language as an aid to read- 
ing ability. In any case, the value of the lab- 
oratory in improving reading ability has not as 
yet been proved. The inconclusive results on 
this question may mean that the laboratory 
work has no direct influence on reading ability; 


they may mean that suitable techniques have 
not yet been devised; or they may mean that 
departments have not emphasized those tech- 
niques as much as others in the laboratory work. 

Apparently very few departments grant 
academic credit for laboratory work. Only four 
departments stated that such credit was given, 
as compared with 81 which give no credit. The 
practice in regard to charging a fee for use of the 
laboratory seems to be equally uniform. Only 7 
departments charge a fee, ranging from $1 to 
$3.75 per semester, whereas 78 charge no fee. 

A further analysis of the first-year course in 
departments with the most experience in lab- 
oratory work, 6 to 14 years, is interesting. Of 
the 34 departments in this group 27 gave us the 
information requested about the first-year 
course. Eighteen of the 27 have five to nine 
class meetings per week in addition to labora- 
tory. Of these 18, 7 have a $-hour laboratory 
per week; ten have 1} to 3 hours per week of 


5 These figures in regard to student fees differ consider- 
ably from the figures given in the recent report published 
by the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, “Survey of Foreign Language Laboratories in Second- 
ary Schools and Institutions of Higher Education,” pre- 
pared by Marjorie C. Johnston and Catherine C. Seeley, 
April, 1958, p. 17. According to this report 46 colleges and 
universities of a total of 214 charge a fee ranging from 50¢ 
to $10 per semester. The proportion charging fees is much 
greater than the proportion among the group of schools 
which we examined, but the general trend is the same in 
both reports. 

Despite the similarity of title, this survey by the De- 
partment of Education is by no means the same sort of 
survey as the one we present here. It too is based on 4 
questionnaire, but the chief emphasis is on the equipment, 
cost, and maintenance of the laboratory, and the questions 
concerning the instructional use are few and extremely 
general. 
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laboratory. The remaining nine departments 
have two to four class meetings per week. 
Eight of these have either two or three hours 
in the laboratory in addition to class hours; 
only one department has a one-hour laboratory 
period per week. These figures would seem to 
show that the departments with the most ex- 
perience in laboratory work have come to the 
conclusion that the laboratory is most useful 
when used in connection with an intensive 
course. Most of them have at least five class 
meetings per week plus 1} to 3 hours of labora- 
tory. The others which have fewer class meet- 
ings are neverthelesss giving their students 
irom 2 to 3 hours of laboratory in addition to 
class meetings, and the total of hours scheduled 
is usually considerably larger than for the 
average first-year course. 

An analysis of the goals in foreign language 
teaching in this same group gives the following 
figures. Twenty give reading ability as the 
primary goal, 18 list understanding, 15 oral 
facility, and 10 preparation for literature. 

The order of rating for the various goals is 
the same as in the tabulation of all the depart- 
ments, as shown in table 8, but the figure 15 
for oral facility as the primary goal is much 
higher in proportion than the corresponding 
figure in table 8. This may mean that because 
these departments offer an intensive program in 
the first year they can give more emphasis to 
developing oral facility. 

The recipients of the questionnaire were 
asked for any additional comments, either 
positive or negative, which they might care to 
make. The responses were far too numerous to 
be included here in any detail, but a summary 
of the general nature and tone of the reactions 
may be of interest. 

Among the departments not using a lab- 
oratory 22 wrote comments. Thirteen depart- 
ments are using small drill sections with native 
speakers in addition to class hours instead of 
laboratory work, and twelve of the thirteen 
express a certain scepticism about the value of 
of laboratory work, although all are using an 
an oral-aural method. Seven departments are 
giving intensive courses in the first year, that 
is, over five hours per week. A representative of 
one of the colleges recently visited a number of 
colleges and universities using a laboratory. He 
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(or she) concluded that in general French and 
Russian departments are more enthusiastic 
about laboratory work than German and Span- 
ish departments. The French departments find 
the laboratory most helpful for pronunciation 
and intonation. German and Spanish depart- 
ments feel that those languages are not difficult 
for American students to pronounce and find 
drill in small classes with the instructor suf- 
ficient. 

Thirty-one departments among those using 
a laboratory wrote comments. Six of these are 
offering a traditional course (grammar and 
reading) in first and/or second year in addition 
to a course with laboratory. One of the six offers 
three different sequences in first year and adds 
the interesting comment that most of their 
majors and minors come from the traditional 
courses (i.e., the grammar-reading course, or 
the course with main emphasis on reading, with 
grammar kept to the minimum), not from the 
oral course with laboratory. 

Four of this group make only a limited use of 
the laboratory because of preference for drill 
sessions with native speakers. Ten departments 
in all either prefer the use of drill sessions with 
“live” assistants or feel that the laboratory has 
a somewhat limited value. Most of the com- 
ments from this group were positive, but sober 
and realistic, with some sharp warnings against 
overestimating the value or the function of 
laboratory work. All the comments from de- 
partments with any considerable experience 
with a laboratory were of this character. The 
very few extremely enthusiastic comments 
came from departments which are just begin- 
ning to use a laboratory.® 

We quote two of the most interesting com- 
ments. One department chairman who has used 
a laboratory for four years wrote: “I would 
say that most of my colleagues in the old-line 
departments (French, German, Classics) were 


6 The type of comments which we received differ greatly 
from the report in the government survey (see note 5 above) 
on evaluation of the laboratory. It states that no unfavor- 
able comments were received (p. 7) and gives two pages of 
quotations (p. 8 f.), all of them enthusiastic reactions. 
Since it is not clear in this report to whom the question- 
naires were sent (the report speaks merely of sending the 
forms to institutions, whereas our questionnaire was sent 
to departments), it seems pointless even to speculate on the 
reasons for the disparity. 
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very sceptical of its value, while my colleagues 
and I in Slavic-Oriental languages were cer- 
tainly too optimistic. In our thinking now we 
all seem to have approached the idea that these 
electronic aids are useful supplementary de- 
vices, if used. ...It seems that the students 
who will use such a room voluntarily are the 
good students, who can of course profit from its 
use, but the great benefits of leisurely repetition 
and concentration on certain areas are not at- 
tained by the slower students, who need them 
most of all.” 

Another comment, from a chairman repre- 
senting three languages which have used a lab- 
oratory for 9 years, is: ‘‘The student will not 
soak up language by osmosis. Hours of listen- 
ing, no matter how perfect the record is, will 
not be transferred to the student. The student 
must be active himself. The professional 
periodical literature has contained many glow- 
ing accounts of what has been accomplished 
with laboratories. Most of these accounts were 
written to impress administrators, legislatures, 
budget committees, deans, etc., or under pres- 
sure for publication for promotion, tenure, etc. 
Don’t believe everything you read. Don’t 
expect miracles.” 

Two departments report that use of the 
laboratory has slowed up the reading in the 
first-year course. It may or may not be signif- 
icant that both these departments are using 
laboratory in connection with the “minimum” 
language course, three hours per week, and not 
in connection with a more intensive program. 

Several departments mention the great 
amount of time spent in preparing materials for 
laboratory work and the danger of being forced 
to use a textbook longer than is advisable 
because a change of textbook means preparing 
a completely new set of laboratory materials. 

A number of departments also emphasize 
the importance of adequate technical assistance 
in the laboratory, quite apart from supervision 
by instructors. 

Modest as the scope of this survey is, it 
seems to point to some general conclusions. 
There is no doubt that the number of foreign 
language departments using a laboratory is 
steadily increasing,’ and that language depart- 
ments are experimenting with a great variety 
of laboratory drills and programs. It seems 


clear also that the greatest use of the laboratory 
in all departments at present is in connection 
with the first-year course and that there seems 
to be an almost general agreement on reading 
ability and aural comprehension as the primary 
goals, but that there is a very great diversity 
in the type of work done in the laboratory and 
in the general program for the first-year course. 

There seems to be wide agreement too on 
crucial problems for successful laboratory work: 
the desirability of integrating the laboratory 
work with the class work, at least on the ele- 
mentary level, the importance of adequate 
laboratory equipment and assistance, the prob- 
lem of preparing and carrying out a laboratory 
program without over-burdening the teaching 
staff. 

Perhaps the most important problem raised 
by the answers to the questionnaire is the rela- 
tion between laboratory work and reading 
ability. Most departments seem to be com- 
mitted to reading ability as the first or second 
goal; yet the evaluation of the effects of labora- 
tory work on reading ability is inconclusive. 
The need for objective testing of the results of 
laboratory work is of course obvious, but there 
is clearly a very special need for experimenta- 
tion with laboratory drills related to reading 
and for reliable tests of the value of such drills. 


APPENDIX I 


List OF INSTITUTIONS AND DEPARTMENTS ON WHICH 
Tus Stupy 1s BAsEp! 











Colleges and Ger- Ital- Rus- Span- 





Universities French man ian sian _ ish 
Amherst Coll. x x ° ° ° 
Brooklyn Coll. x ° ° ° fe) 
Brown Univ. x x x x x 
Bryn Mawr Coll. ° x x ° ° 
Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) x x ° x Oo 
Univ. of Calif. (Riverside) x ° ° ° x 
Univ. of Calif. 

(Santa Barbara) x x x x x 
Univ. of Chicago ° x x x ° 
Univ. of Chicago 

(The Coll.) x ° ° ° x 





1 The symbol x means that the department answered the 
questionnaire. The symbol o means either that the depart 
ment did not answer the questionnaire or that the particu- 
lar language is not offered at that institution. 





7 The government survey also points this out. 
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APPENDIX I—continued APPENDIX I—continued 
Colleges and F Ger- Ital- Rus- Span- Colleges and Ger- Ital- Rus- Span- 
og Aiea ‘rench : : gat Se French ; : : 
Universities man ian sian _ ish Universities man ian sian ish 
The City Coll. of New Ohio Wesleyan Univ. x x x ° x 
York x x x x x Univ. of Pennsylvania ° x ° x ° 
Coe Coll. x x ° ° x Univ. of Pittsburgh x x x x x 
Colgate Univ. x x x x . Princeton Univ. x x x x x 
Cornell Univ. x x x x x Purdue Univ. ° x ° ° ° 
Dartmouth Coll. x x x x x Queens Coll. x ° ° ° x 
Dickinson Coll. x x ° ° Xx Smith Coll. x x x ° ° 
Emory Univ. x x x ° x Stanford Univ. ° x ° x ° 
Univ. of Florida x x ° ° x | Swarthmore Coll. x x ° x x 
Univ. of Florida x x ° ° x Syracuse Univ. x ° x x x 
Franklin and Marshall Univ. of Tennessee x x ° x x 
Coll. x x ° ° x Univ. of Texas ° x ° ° ° 
Haverford Coll. % x ° ° ° Tulane Univ. x x ° ° x 
Hunter Coll. < x x x x Vanderbilt Univ. x ° x ° x 
Univ. of Massachusetts x x x ° x Vassar Coll. x x x x x 
Univ. of Michigan ° x ° x x Washington Univ. x x ° ° x 
Middlebury Coll. ° x ° ° x Univ. of Washington x x x x x 
Univ. of Minnesota x x x x x Wells Coll. x x x ° x 
Mt. Holyoke Coll. x x x ° x Williams Coll. x x x ° x 
Univ. of Nebraska x x x ° x Univ. of Wisconsin x x x x x 
New York Univ. ° x ° ° x Yale Univ. , x ° x ° 
Oberlin Coll. x < x x ° 








APPENDIX II 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Do you have a language laboratory? Yes No 





If so, how long has your department used it? 





Nm 


. If not, is its absence due to cost? Yes No 





Because the language departments do not care to have one? Yes 


w 


. Do you have (Please check.) 

one laboratory used by all departments? 

a separate laboratory for each department? 

a laboratory used by only one department? 
4. What type of laboratory work do you do? (Please check.) 
Phonetic drill 
Oral drill 
Aural drill for understanding spoken language 
Aural drill for reading comprehension 
Memorizing material for conversation 
Student working alone on material provided 
Laboratory work supervised by laboratory assistant 
Classes held in laboratory 
Showing of sound films 





No 





Use of recordings for cultural purposes (music, reading of poetry, etc.) 


Use of visual aids (film strips, slides, flash cards, etc.) 


5. Where do you get the materials which you use in the laboratory? (Please check.) 


Prepared and recorded by staff 

Commercial recordings 

Tapes borrowed or rented from other schools 
6. With what courses is the laboratory used? 


No. of lab hours per week for each student 
No. of class hours per week aside from lab work 


Ist yr. 





2nd yr. 


Conversation 
course 


Other 
courses 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 


Lab voluntary for students - eo 











If voluntary what percentage of students attend regularly* __ — 








Lab compulsory for students a _ an 





Lab work integrated with course es 
Lab work supplementary — _ 








7. What are your goals in foreign language teaching? (Please number in order of importance.) 
Oral facility 
Understanding spoken language 
Reading ability 
Preparation for study of literature 
8. What aspects of the lab work have been most helpful? (Please number in order of importance.) 
Pronunciation and intonation 
Oral facility 
Understanding spoken language 
Reading ability 


Pronunciation Oral Facility Understanding 
and Intonation ; Spoken Lang. 
p 
Decidedly better? = 








Better? 








Results not conclusive? A 
Lab work still in experimental stage? 


No difference? = 


Lab work remedial ee ee 


9. How would you evaluate the results of courses with laboratory work in comparison with similar courses without lah? 


Reading Ability 








10. Do students get academic credit for lab work? Yes No 
If so, how many lab hours per semester point credit? 








11. Do students pay fee for use of lab? Yes No 
If so, how much per semester? ———_ 





Signed 
Title 





Institution 





to provide reliable statistics. 


HELEN MUSTARD 
ANTHONY TupDISsco 
Columbia University 


* * * 


Foreign Teaching Posts 


Foreign Teaching Posts will be available in Army-operated schools for American chil- 
dren in Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Italy, Germany and France for the 1960-61 school 
year. The greatest number of vacancies will be for elementary teachers experienced in 
the primary grades. Secondary teachers who qualify in two major fields will be needed 
also. School librarians, guidance counselors and dormitory supervisors will be required 
and a limited number of administrative positions are expected. Qualifications include a 
bachelor’s degree, teacher training and two years of experience. Government transpor- 
tation is furnished and rent-free living quarters are available. Salary for the instruc- 
tional staff exceeds $400 monthly. The tour of duty is one year. To assure consideration 
for the coming school year, inquiry regarding application procedure should be made 
immediately to: Teacher Recruitment, Civilian Personnel Office, Detroit, District, 
CE, US Army, 1101 Wasbington Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


* * * 
On page 241, column 2 of the May (1959) issue of the Modern Language Journal, 


the Linguaphone series was erroneously attributed to a company other than the 
Linguaphone Institute. Ed. 


* We did not use the answers to this question in our tabulation and interpretation, since there were not enough answers 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





I. FRANCE 
1. Films: 


Accent aigu. Four conversation French films, 
which have been on the market for some time, 
now appear with supplementary textbook, con- 
taining complete dialogue and commentary in 
all four: L’arrivée a Paris, Au restaurant, 
Courses et achats, and Visages de la Ville 
Lumiére. Manual is illustrated with pictures 
taken from the four films. (Focus Films) 

Les bas fonds (The Lower Depths). 91 min. 
Available also in a 20 min. version with Russian 
dialogue and English titles. (Brandon) 

Le blé en herbe (The Game of Love). 108 min. 
Adapted from the novel of the same title by 
Colette. Sixteen-year old Phil and fifteen-year 
old Vinca discover the “unknown illness of 
love’ one summer in Brittany when an older 
woman comes to live in a house nearby. The 
drama of adolescence is tender and fascinating. 
(Brandon) 

Chateau country. 14 min. B&W. Free loan. A 
memorable trip through the garden of France. 
The Valley of the Loire is a cradle of French 
royalty, a country of wondrous chateaux and 
reminders of the Renaissance period. (French 
Tourist) 

Comédie populaire avant Moliére. 20 min. 
B&W. Free loan. Shows the comedians of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne in Paris and the truculent 
characters of the Commedia dell Arte, fore- 
runners of the classical comedy. It is a recon- 
struction of the farces and comedies which pre- 
ceded the work of Moliére. French narration. 
(Facsea) 

Céte d’azur. 20 min. Color. Free. A colorful 
presentation of the vacation attractions of the 
Riviera, from the skin-diving and sailing ac- 
tivities along the sunny Mediterranean coast to 
skating and skiing in the French Alps high 
above the sea. (Air France.) 

Un Couturier de ces dames (Fernandel the 
Dressmaker). 84 min. Much fun-making of a 
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little tailor who inherits farcical complications 
along with a dress salon, played by Fernandel. 
The most delightful lady among the many who 
attract him is his wife, piquant Suzy Delair of 
Gervaise fame. (Brandon) 

En effeuillant la Marguerite. 99 min. Starring 
Brigitte Bardot. Available in two versions: 
French with English subtitles or English- 
dubbed version. Story: Agnes goes to Paris, 
becomes involved with a young newspaperman, 
sells a rare book stolen from the Balzac Mu- 
seum, and enters a striptease contest to win 
money to buy back the Balzac book. (Brandon) 

Escape from yesterday. A Duvivier production 
with Gabin-Anabella, Renoir and Gaston 
Modot in the leading roles. French dialogue 
with English subtitles. Gabin plays a criminal 
seeking oblivion in the Spanish Foreign Legion. 
(Brandon) 

Fernand Léger in America. His New Realism. 
30 min. Rental: $25. Sound art film on the 
life and work of the French painter Leger, dur- 
ing his visit to America. In color, the narration 
is in French, and is spoken by Léger himself. 
Music by Edgar Varese. (Bouchard) 

La féte 4 Henriette. 103 min. Apply for rental. 
French dialogue with English subtitles. A 
richly original and amusing tale that satirizes 
movie scriptwriters and their wildly different 
approaches to the same material. (Brandon) 

Figaro. 85 min. Rental: $15. A sparkling 
musical set in a small Italian town. Italian 
dialogue and English titles. (Mogull) 

Five Men and a Woman. 77 min. With 
Viviane Romance, Jean Gabin. One of their 
greatest hits. (Hoffberg) 

France. This World of Ours. 10 min. Color. 
Describes the industrial, geographical and 
scenic highlights of France. (EBF) 

France Romane. 15 min. Free loan. Presents 
Romanesque art in France with special em- 
phasis on sculpture. French narration. (Facsea) 

“French Tourist Office Films.” The French 
Government Tourist Office, N. Y., has available 
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for free distribution to schools, clubs, industrial 
firms and libraries, the following short five 
minute films: Diversity of France, Cruise 
through Paris, Fine Food, Good Wine, Motor- 
ing Mood, Riviera Playground, Artists of 
Provence, The Chateau Country (14 min.), 
Invitation to France, LaFayette Bicentennial, 
and Bastille Day in Paris. (French Tourist 
Office) 

French Universities and Their Pursuit of 
Freedom. Free loan. Documentary prepared by 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Musée 
Pédagogique, grouped chronologically and by 
theme. Includes 250 photos and facsimiles. 
(Facsea) 

Fruits de été. 102 min. Apply for rental. 
French dialogue with English subtitles. A 
sophisticated comedy full of ‘‘joie de vivre.”’ An 
attractive and unrestrained daughter of es- 
tranged parents is left in a Paris apartment all 
to herself. Indiscretions and complications soon 
lead her to start an amusing campaign to make 
a fresh conquest of her husband. (Brandon) 

Glory of Faith. 80 min. Rental: $15. Religious 
film based on the reverent story of ‘‘The Little 
Flower.” French dialogue with English super- 
imposed titles. (Mogull) 

Gigi. 91 min. From the story of Colette. 
French dialogue with English subtitles. Gigi is 
a 16-year-old girl who comes from a family of 
long established tradition, as far back as 
memory goes. No woman in it has ever been 
married. Her grandmother and great aunt are 
busy training her to carry on the tradition. 
Gigi revolts against the strict conventions and 
works out her own happiness by flouting the 
rules. Ends with a good Hollywood moral: 
virtue conquers all. (Brandon) 

Les isles de France. 15 min. Free. A short sea 
voyage to island possessions of France: Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, La Réunion, Tahiti and a 
short visit with the natives of each. French 
narration. (Facsea) 

Lourdes et ses miracles. 90 min. Selected for 
Festival of Venice, Punta del Este and Mon- 
tevideo film carnivals. Deals with the miracu- 
lous cures that sometimes accompany the 
pilgrimages to Lourdes. (Brandon) 

Northern European Neighbors. Color and 
B&W. Individual films on France, Germany 
and eight more north European nations. Dis- 
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cuss the major historical, industrial, geograph- 
ical and scenic highlights of these countries and 
cities. About 10 min. running time for each film. 
(EBF) 

Padres, Coureurs-de-Bois. 29 min. Discusses 
Spanish, English and French efforts at North 
American expansion. Covers Spanish move- 
ments in the southwest and west. Also French 
along the Mississippi. One of 12 films under 
the general title of “Before there was a U.S.A. 
(Indiana) 

Prehistoric images. 17 min. Color. Rental: 
$17. Explores prehistoric paintings in caves in 
France (Lascauz, Pech, Merle, and others); 
also Altamira, El Castillo (Spain). (EBF) 

Les routes des Indes. 20 min. Color. Free loan. 
History of communication between Europe 
and the Indies, and shows role of the Suez 
Canal in the history and growth of this area of 
the world. French narration. (Facsea) 

Schools of Touraine and Bourbonnais. Text in 
French and English. By subscription. (Facsea 

Souvenirs de Paris. 22 min. A travelogue 
describing and illustrating Paris as it was before 
the War. (Facsea) 

Spoken French in the Sixth Grade, and Read- 
ing French in the Sixth Grade. Two unusual 
films prepared by the State University of Iowa 
designed to teach French in the elementary 
schools. Records teaching techniques employed. 
(Iowa) 

Studio of Dr. Faust.9 min. Color. Rental: $8. 
A modern and mad Dr. Faust dabbles in his 
laboratory with colors, shapes and perhaps a 
littlke bomb. An experimental paraphrase of 
today’s world. (Cinema 16) 

Théatre National Populaire. 18 min. Free. A 
report on the National Theater of France, 
showing rehearsal of a scene of Don Juan at the 
Palais de Chaillot, as well as scenes from plays 
given in the smaller cities outside of Paris. 
(Facsea) 

Your Two Weeks in France. 30 min. Free 
loan. Shows travelers, with only a limited time 
to spare, what they can see in France. Pic 
turesque costumes and ‘“‘Coiffes” of the womet 
of Brittany; historical landmarks like the ont 
of Aigues Mortes, starting place of the Cru 
sades, resorts like Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz 
(Air France.) 

Véselay. 18 min. French narration. Study 0 
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the Romanesque Abbey of this name. (Facsea) 

Winter Holiday in the French Alps. Color. 
Free loan. A visit to the French Alps. (French 
Tourist) 


la. Special Films: 

The French Language Series. A set of films 
planned to teach French and adapted by 
Pathescope and the Berlitz Schools from their 
language courses. Visualized with real people 
and places photographed in full color in France. 
Recorded voices, and correlated aids. (Pathe- 
scope Flms) 

Health and Safety Films. Avis Instructional 
Films have the following interesting films in 
French narration in addition to the English 
versions: Judy’s Smile, Eyes Bright, Posture 
Pals, Hear Now, Young Mother Hubbard, and 
Good Health Practices (2 parts). (Avis Films) 

“Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in French.” 
This organization also has for distribution 
twenty-five of its well-known educational films, 
available with French sound track. Among 
some of the titles: Care of the Feet, Food and 
Nutrition, Eyes and Their Care, Science of 
Soap, etc. (EBF) 


2. Filmstrips: 


Aventures authentiques de Buffalo Bill. Color. 
Four strips, $6 each or $20 for set of 4. Titles: 
Across the Prairie, War of Succession, Buffalo 
Hunting, and Stagecoach. (United World) 

Cendrillon. Color. $11. With record. The 
story of Cinderella with captions in French and 
French recording. (Bowmar) 

Chansons de France. Color. $6 each or $20 for 
set of 4. French captions, titles and script. 
Presentation of French songs with illustrations 
for guidance. Also gestures, games and notes on 
language development. (United World.) 

Cities of Europe. See Spain. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Adventure-romance of 
the swashbuckling poet-swordsman where arro- 
gance and wit cloaked a breaking heart. (Na- 
tional Telefilm) 

Fables de la Fontaine. In 2 parts. Color. $10, 
or $6 each. The verse has an easily identified lilt. 
(Wholesome) 

French Filmstrips. Color. $6 each or $48 for 
set of nine. Titles: La belle et la béte (2 pts.), 
Les trois souhaits, La flute enchantée, La belle 
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au Bois Dormant, Cendrillon (2 pts.), Peau 
d’Ane (2 pts.). The whole text of each strip 
makes a continuous passage in French. (Whole- 
some) 

French Language Series. Eight sets of color 
filmstrips. $620 for complete set. $338 for sets 1 
to 4 with free projector. Complete set constitutes 
40 lessons, each on color filmstrip, with accom- 
panying French recording. Entirely photo- 
graphed in France, using more than 35 native 
speakers. Each of the eight sets covers five 
lessons. (Pathescope) 

Southern Europe. Series of 5 color filmstrips, 
$6 each; about 55 frames each. Produced by 
Dudley Pictures. Provide a comprehensive 
geographical survey of five countries, one per 
filmstrip: France, Spain, Switerzland, Italy 
and Portugal, showing their people, land, in- 
dustry and culture. (EBF) 


3. Records: 


Famous French Fanfares and Marches. 12" 
LP. $3.98. The band of the French Navy plays 
numerous numbers in this record. (Epic Rec- 
ords) 

Listen and Learn French. 3 sets of 10” LP, 
334 rpm, with manual, $5.95. One of best sets 
on the market. Also available in German, 
Italian and Spanish. (Dover) 

Language for Children. Four albums intended 
especially for young children. Also in Italian, 
French, Spanish and German. (Ottenheimer) 


4. Slides: 


French Kindergarten. 53 color slides, $13.25. 
Children going to school, educational games, 
outdoor classes, physical education, painting, 
writing, recess, lunch and other activities. 
(Lambert) 

French Lycée. 40 color slides. $10. Students 
arriving at school, Lycée building, classes in 
literature, chemistry, geography, math, going 
home along the Seine. (Lambert) 

Streets of Paris. 30 slides. $7.50. Scenes of 
daily activities. (Lambert) 

Weston slides. Package of 4 for 98 cents on 
Paris, Southern France, Lisieux, Nice, Loire 
Valley, Versailles, Channel area, Annecy, 
Eiffel Tower, French Riviera, Nimes, Mt. Blanc, 
Savoy, and other parts. (Weston) 
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5. Tapes: 


French Tapes. A new series of excellent and 
interesting tapes: La vie francaise, and Prom- 
enades en France, for beginners, and Les 
célébrités Series, for intermediate level. Also 
miscellaneous for both levels. Each tape pre- 
sents two 15-minute programs, with three 5- 
minute scenes. Very promising set. Single tape, 
slow speed: $4.95. Fast speed: $6.95. (Also in 
German and Spanish.) (EMC) 


II. GERMANY 
1. Films: 


Die Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull. 
1957. 107 min. Apply for rental. Based on the 
novel by Thomas Mann. The story is a richly 
inventive tour of the follies of man with a dis- 
arming scoundrel at the helm of every adven- 
ture, from Imperial Germany to a Paris hotel. 
(Brandon) 

Castles in the Clouds. 27 min. Color. Presents 
a trip through Germany, from bustling Ham- 
burg to the legendary Rhine, from thousand- 
year old cities to the tranquility of the German 
countryside, accompanied by Beethoven’s pas- 
toral symphony. Shows country folk, riding in 
ox-carts, and village children at play. (Luft- 
hansa Airlines.) 

Castles in Meissen. 11. min Rental: $2.50. 
English narration. (Mogull) 

Film ohne Titel. 74 min. Apply for rental. 
German dialogue with English titles. A comedy 
revolving around a film director, a writer and 
an actor in the British zone of Germany who 
want to make a movie which will not repeat 
overworked themes. A young married couple 
inspires them to take the true story of their war- 
time romance for the theme. (Brandon) 

Germany: A family in the Industrial Ruhr. 16 
min. Sale: $90. A picture of life in a West 
German industrial city is presented in this in- 
formative film which focuses on the activities of 
a typical working-man’s family. (McGraw- 
Hill) 

Die Mérder sind unter uns (Murderers Among 
Us.) Apply for rental. 94 min. A psychological 
drama offering a penetrating analysis of the 
conflicts in the minds of the German people as 
they emerged from a chaotic war. (Brandon) 

Romantic Castles in Wuerttemberg. Free. Color 
12 min. Scenes in Southwestern Germany. Was 
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a stronghold of royalty and aristocracy in the 
Middle Ages. Now a beautiful countryside and 
numerous ancient castles of this part of Ger- 
many are among major tourist attractions. 
(German Tourist) 

Singendes Deutschland. Free 15 min. No 
dialogue, but presents the most popular Ger- 
man folk songs of all seasons of the year. Sung 
and played where they originated and were 
passed on from generation to generation. (Ger- 
man Tourist) 

Waltzes from Strauss. 92 min. English titles, 
German narration. The life of the two Strausses 
and their music. (Hoffberg) 

On Wings of Song. 16 min. Rental: $5. In 
German. A presentation of the Vienna Choir 
Boys. Includes views of Vienna, the life of the 
choir boys, and a slight boy-girl plot. The choir 
is heard in church and in a serenade to two 
girls. (Brandon) 


la. Special Films: 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films distributes 
Three Little Kittens, a well-known and popular 
instructional film with German narration. 
(EBF) 

“Northern European Neighbors,” in color 
and B&W, is a series of individual films on 
France, Germany and eight other north Euro- 
pean nations. Major historical, industrial, 
geographical and scenic highlights are shown in 
each. 10 min. each. (EBF) 

Five films on Austria: Austrian Folk Songs, 12 
min. B&W. (Austrian Consulate). Beautiful 
Blue Danube, 12 min. B&W. Waltz played by 
the Vienna Symphonic Orchestra. (Audio- 
Master Corp.) Melodious Austria, 36 min. 
Shows places where Austria’s great composers 
lived and the landscape that inspired their 
music. (Austrian Consulate.) This Is Ausiria, 
22 min., a documentary about post-war Austria 
touching on its geography, economy and folk- 
lore. (E. J. Mauthner) Vienna Art Treasures, 
40 min., showing close-ups of 19 paintings 
from the group of Vienna paintings that toured 
U. S. in 1950. (Board of Canada) 


2. Filmstrips: 


Berlin. 33 frames. $3.50. Actual pictures 
showing location of Berlin, areas affected by 
the war and division of city into zones. (Visu#! 
Education) 
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Living in Central Europe, Austria and 
Switzerland. 61 frames. Color. Presents a clear, 
motivated, organized and comprehensive ex- 
planation of how people live in this region. 
Map. (SVE) 


3. Records: 


German Folk Songs. Singing in a remote 
hamlet and near Salzburg. The tunes are cen- 
turies old and no doubt were the inspiration 
for many compositions of Mozart, Strauss 
and the other masters from these regions. 
(Folkways) 

German Students’ Songs. 21” LP. $5.95. 
Ernst Wolff sings two dozen of the most pop- 
ular and best loved traditional student songs 
from old Germany. (Folkways) 

Lotte Lehmann. 12” LP. $5.95. Reading of 
Dichterliebe, Winterreise, and lyric poems by 
Goethe, Morike, Rilke and von Hofmannsthal. 
German and English text included. (Caedmon) 

Thomas’ Mann. 12” LP. $5.95. Reading 
Tonio Kroeger, Chapter I. (Caedmon) 


4. Slides: 


Weston Color Slides. A beautiful collection of 
some 30 sets of 4 slides each, at 98 cents per 
set, covering most regions of Germany, such as: 
Castles of the Rhine, Fair Lands of the Rhine, 
Heidelberg, Tothenberg, Wurzburg area, Ba- 
varia, Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, Stuttgart, 
and others. (Weston) 


5. Tapes: 


EMC Language Teacher’s Library. Consists 
of four series: Wie Heisse Ich Series, for begin- 
hers, and includes interviews between a narrator 
and a well-known character from history, fairy 
tales and other fiction (Columbus, Little Red 
Riding Hood, Alice in Wonderland, Paul Re- 
vere, etc.); Till Eulenspiegel Series, interme- 
diate level, dramatized episodes in German, 
based on exploits and pranks of the famous 
comic German folk hero. Das Deutsche Leben 
Series, intermediate level, presenting events in 
everyday German life. Interview in Germany 
Series, advanced level, recordings of families 
or prominent German officials speaking on 
education, etc. (EMC) 

German Tape. SL-4. A telephone conversation 
in German. (EMC) 

The Voice of Germany. A potpourri. One side 
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on Berlin; scenes from on the spot radio re- 
portage. Side two: poets and thinkers; readings 


from Goethe, Heine, and Rilke. (National 
Tapes) 

III. ITAty 
1. Films: 


Don Bosco. 80 min. Rental: $15. Religious 
story of one of the great saints, apostle of youth. 
Starring Gian Paolo Rosmino, Vincenza Stiff. 
Italian dialogue, English titles. (Mogull) 

Boy of Renaissance Italy. 14 min. A day in the 
life of an apprentice artist, who shows us the 
people of Florence from all walks of life, the 
rich merchant, peasants, soldiers, artists and 
professors. (Coronet) 

Dente per dente. 85 min. The Shakespeare 
classic produced on a lavish scale. Stars Nelli 
Corradi. (Hoffberg) 

In Eurcpe With You. 30 min. Color. Free 
Loan. Highlights include a bullfight, tour of 
Rome and a flight over the Alps. (Swissair) 

Frisky. 1955. 98 min. Apply for rental. 
Starring Gina Lollobrigida, Victorio deSica, etc. 
Italian dialogue with English titles. A hilarious 
combination of talents in the persons of well- 
known stars who meet in asmall Italian village. 
(Brandon) 

Italian Interlude. 11 min. Color. Shows 
Venice and Rome. Highlights, shots of familiar 
places, canals, Colosseum, Roman Forum, etc. 
(Pizzo) 

Memories of Italy. 10 min. Rental $2. Color. 
Captures all the color and atmosphere of this 
famous region of Italy, Umbria. Imposing views 
of the cultural and art centers are highlighted 
with excellent examples of Italian Gothic 
architecture and Umbrian art. (Association) 

Pazza di Gioia. 84 min. Stars Vittorio de 
Sica and Maria Denis in a romance with musical 
highlights. (Hoffberg) 

The Rennaisance. (Its Beginning in Italy.) 
Color. 26 min. Painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, photographed entirely in Italy and 
France. (EBF) 

La Romana. 1956. 93 min. Apply for rental. 
Based on the novel by Alberto Moravia. Stars 
Gina Lollobrigida. A study of the degradation 
of a woman reminiscent of Nana, as portrayed 
by Moravia in his ‘A Woman of Rome” is here 
transformed into a compassionate and powerful 
motion picture. (Brandon) 
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Flight into Time. 27 min. Portrays a camera 
tour of Portugal, Spain, parts of Italy, Greece, 
Egypt and the Holy land. Free loan. (Institute 
of Visual Training) 

Overseas Run. 27 min. Color. Free Loan. 
Portrays a Constellation flight to Paris, and 
includes the life and customs in France, Italy, 
Spain and England. (Facsea) 

Vigil. 1956. 20 min. Film of the island of 
Ponza, Italy. (Film Images) 


2. Filmstrips: 


Cilies of Europe. See Spain (Filmstrips) 

Rome. The Vatican. Color. $6. Excellent 
photos of highlights of the eternal city and the 
Vatican. Catholic emphasis. (EBF) 

Southern Europe. See France (Filmstrips) 


3. Record: 


Music and Songs of Italy. LP. $4.98. Bagpipes, 
guitar, accordion, jewsharp, tamborines and the 
flute accompany Alan Lomax. (Tradition 
Records) 


4. Slides: 


Weston Slides: Italy. Packages of 4 color 
slides each, for 98 cents, covering Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Milan, Tuscany farms, Sorrento, Isle 
of Capri, Swiss area, Pompei, Italian Alps, 
Taormina, and general scenes. (Weston) 


IV. LATIN AMERICA IN GENERAL 
1. Films: 

Colonial Empires. 29 min. Rental: $4.75. Dis- 
cusses various aspects of the colonial overseas 
empire and suggests how these aspects af- 
fected the future nations. Reviews some of the 
economic aspects of the colonial Latin Amer- 
icans. (Indiana) 

Colonial Expansion. 10 min. Shows colonial 
development in America from the point of view 
of the influence of each of the great powers, 
Spanish, French, and English, and traces in 
detail the struggle for control which finally 
ended with the English being almost com- 
pletely supreme. (EBF) 

Colonies of the Spanish Main. 29 min. Pre- 
sents an account of Spanish colonization along 
the coast of South America. Discusses Spanish 
conquest of portions of the interior and German 
efforts in what is now Venezuela. One of 15 


films on Latin America. (Indiana) 

Farming in North and South America. 20 
min. Photographed by Louis de Rochemont 
Associates. Part of a series “The Way We 
Live,” with the theme: ‘‘Making a Living 
Around the World.” Especially designed for 
social studies. (United World) 

Imperial Policies. (Latin America.) Discusses 
the origin of the colonial empires by the mother 
countries. Explains how these early patterns 
have affected the development of South Amer- 
ica, including even the independent nations. 
One of fifteen films. (Indiana) 

Occupation of Southern South America. 29 
min. Recounts the slow movement of the Span- 
ish into the area of the Paraguay-Parana River 
system and across the Andes into Chile. De- 
scribes their difficulties with the Chilean 
Indians, the Araucanos. (Indiana) 

Our Spanish-speaking Neighbors. 11 
Rental: $2. Spanish dialogue. Deals 
Workers of Mexico primarily. The jobs and 
the earnings of people in industry handicrafts, 
white-collar trades and government employees 
are shown in this film. (Progressive Pictures 

Opening of the New World. 29 min. Presents 
the story of the discovery and early sea exploita- 
tion of the world of the Americas. Includes 
Columbus’ voyage and stresses the exploits of 
such men as Vespucci, Ojeda, Cabral, Magal- 
lanes, and others. (Indiana) 

Paisage al mundo nuevo. 11 min. Rental: 
$2.50. Spanish narration. (Mogull) 

Rumba in Television. 70 min. Rental: $20. 
Musical comedy starring Rolando Ochoa, 
Lolita Berrio and Julia Diaz. Spanish dialogue. 
(Mogull) 

Southern Neighbors. Eight films, in color and 
B&W, of 10 min. duration, depicting historical, 
geographical, and scenic highlights of each oi 
the countries covered. Titles are: Chile, Coste 
Rica, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela and Caribbean Sky Cruise (Cuba, 
Haiti, and Jamaica.) (EBF) 

Spaniards Hit the Jackpot. 29 min. Reviews 
early XVI century efforts to cross or circumven! 
the American land masses. Reveals the chang: 
ing attitude toward the Americas after the ex 
ploits of Cortés and Pizarro among the Aztecs 
and Incas. Also later attempts of Spanish to 
find “another Mexico” and their plans to hold 
both continents for themselves. One of 12 films 
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under general title: “Before there was a U.S.A.” Latin America. Yesterday and Today. Set of 
20 | (Indiana) 5 filmstrips, $27 for all 5, or $6 per each. Deals 
ynt Wealth of the Andes. Color. 20. Rental: $5. with Indian civilization and present aspects of 
We | Travelogue showing highlights of this section people in that region of the world. (McGraw- 
ing — of South America. English narration. (Mogull) Hill) 
for What We Eat We Are. 15 min. Color. Free Our Southern Neighbors. B&W. Set of 8 film- 
loan. Story of the Banana: recipes and ways strips for $12, or $4 each. Deal with general 
ses | bananas can be attractively prepared and com- aspects of the South American countries. (N. Y. 
her — bined with other foods. (Institute of Visual Times) 
rns § Training) Pan American Highway. Color. 1957. 51 
er ee frames. $6. Depicts work going on toward the 
yns. _ completion of the Pan American highway. 
Columbus. 55 frames. B&W. Based on J. Points out the economic and social benefits that 
29 f Arthur Rank production story of the same Latin Americans are already deriving from the 
an- ff name, starring Frederic March. $3.50. (Educa- highway. (EBF) 
ver § tional Guides) Pan American Partners. 1955. 60 frames. 
De- Countries of the Andes. two parts; and B&W. $2.50. Presents conditions which make 
ean § Countries of the ko de la Plata. Color film- for unity and understanding between countries 
strips, providing an introduction to and over- of North and South America, as well as the 
nin. § View of the regions covered. Scenic views, factors which breed discord. (N. Y. Times) 
vith § peoples, ancient origins, customs, climate, People and Their History. 53 frames. Color. 
and § products, etc. (McGraw-Hill) $6. A short historical summary of the far west 
fts, Latin America. Iis History and Its Heroes. from Indians through Spanish, Portuguese 
yees § Two parts. Two of a set of five filmstrips, in and Russian explorers, with emphasis on pres- 
res § color, $6 each, covering most aspects of the  ent-day inhabitants. (EBF) 
ents § people considered in these filmstrips. (McGraw- Jos&é SANCHEZ 
yita- Hill) University of Illinois (Chicago) 
udes 
ts of * * * 
igal- 
atel: New Language Requirements 
Columbia College in Columbia University joins the number of institutions which are 
$20. restoring or raising their foreign language requirement for admission. As of 1962, 
hot candidates for admission will have to present three years of a foreign language; in the 
meantime, those so equipped will receive preference. Rice Institute, Southern Metho- 
1c. dist, and Texas Christian have joined the trend in adding or restoring foreign language 
entrance requirements. The University of Texas has decreed that, as of September 1963, 
- and two units of any “accredited’”’ foreign language will be among the minimum require- 
rical, ments for the College of Arts and Sciences. Students who fail to meet this minimum 
h of will be admitted with a deficiency which must be made up by taking an elementary 
: and intermediate foreign language course without credit. (Normal credit will be allowed, 
ons however, for similar courses in additional foreign languages.) Yale University which has 
Rico, for many years maintained a comparatively high language requirement for the 
“uba, A.B. degree (one full year at 5 hours a week on top of 2 years for admission), has been 
disturbed in recent years by the number of men who met the requirement easily, and 
views took no further language in college. To currect this, the faculty has added a Distribution 
5 Requirement of a full-year course of two term courses in... Natural Sciences; or 
nven Mathematics; or a foreign literature at the level of 40 or higher in the foreign language.”’ 
1ang The “40” mentioned above refers to the Yale University designation for courses beyond 
e ex all requirements. On 5 June the faculty of Hood College, Maryland, voted to restore 
ztecs the requirement in foreign languages for all A.B. graduates, to be effective in September 
kh to 1960 for the class of 1964. “All A.B. candidates are required to complete an inter- 
; mediate course (2nd year College) in any language taught at Hood College (at present, 
pe French, German, Spanish, Latin, or Greek) or show an equivalent knowledge of one 
ms 


of these languages by means of an exemption test.” 
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International Language and Interlinguistic Code 


In his appraisal of Dr. Hans Binem’s Logography (Inter- 
national Language Review, no. 14, Jan.—March, 1959) Pro- 
fessor Terry T. Tilford mentions also “Translingua Script” 
as one of the pasigraphies which use a philosophical princi- 
ple of word classification and the Arabic numerals as their 
word symbols. He admits that most systems of this type 
are completely neutral (“or at least as much so as are 
Arabic numerals”); they are clear and concise but, in his 
opinion, possess certain unfortunate qualities and defects 
which nullify their good points. 

Among the defects he finds that they are confined to the 
printed page, and thereby fail to meet one of the primary 
requirements of an international language. Secondly, he 
maintains that they impose a strain on the memory which 
is more than the human brain can take, and therefore have 
to be reduced to phrase-books and word lists, and that 
communication ceases if the phrase-book is lost. 

This criticism would be valid if such a number system 
was intended to function as an international language and 
would aim at being a written as well as a spoken medium. 
(Some number systems, like Hilbe’s “Zahlensprache” have 
substituted letters for the numbers in order to make the 
words pronounceable but failed.) 

Translingua Script, as the name indicates, is intended 
solely as a written medium, a code of interlinguistic com- 
munication. It does not want to compete with any of the 
international languages some of which the author of Trig. 
regards as very useful. He himself, as a high school student, 
learned Esperanto in three weeks and won a prize of the 
Deutsche Esperanto Zeitung. He also is most favorably im- 
pressed with Alexander Gode’s Interlingua. Translingua 
Script will not replace any of these or other a-posteriori 
languages but rather supplement them within the limited 
range where it can render a particular service in the inter- 
national exchange of ideas. 

Of course, there was no thought ever of having those 
number symbols learned by heart just as little as anybody 
would think of memorizing the numbers in the Chicago 
telephone directory. If one does not have the directory 
naturally he cannot dial the numbers. But that does not 
mean that the telephone is a useless means of communi- 
cation. 

The problem of memorization is also quite formidable in 
the a-posteriori languages which are based exclusively or 
nearly so on the root system of a specific natura] language 
or language group. Esperanto uses preferably Romance 
roots with some German and Slavic thrown in. Interlingua 
and related languages have Latin roots. For native speak- 
ers of these Western tongues or for people who have studied 
them in school, it is not difficult to master the vocabulary 
and to keep it in mind. I myself had been exposed to nine 
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years of Latin, seven years of French, and five of English 
when I learned Dr. Zamenhoff’s idiom and, therefore, 
could handle it in a very short time. Today, 50 years later, 
I have forgotten how to speak it, although I still can read 
it. But with equal facility, perhaps even more so, and with- 
out having systematically studied it, I read Interlingua. 
On the other hand, in connection with my experimentation 
on Translingua Script, I have studied Chinese, Arabic and 
Indonesian (the latter as a “control language”), and am 
shocked at the difficulty I have in memorizing their strange 
roots, and how quickly I forget them. A similar difficulty 
will arise for the speakers of Eastern languages who have 
to learn roots of Western Indo-European origin. Under 
present world conditions it is quite possible that the Rus- 
sians may insist on an international system with predomi- 
nantly Slavic roots, or the Chinese in their newly awakened 
national consciousness may prefer a far Eastern root sys- 
tem, and leave it to the Westerner to impress these roots 
upon his memory. 

The Arabic numerals (only 10 symbols already widely 
used all over the world today) permit a highest possible 
degree of neutralization. In addition, the user of such a 
system does not have to learn these symbols by heart and 
is in no danger of forgetting them. 

Of course, he must realize its limitations. It is not in- 
tended and cannot be used for oral communication. It 
should be predominantly used for the transmission of shorter 
messages since it will be too time-consuming to transcode 
a whole book from or into Translingua, and it does not lend 
itself to the translation of aesthetic values (poetry). But for 
international business correspondence, for military liaison 
in multilingual army groups, for the diplomatic exchange, 
for the World News Service, etc., it should prove its value. 
Also scientific abstracts may be rendered in it and made 
easily accessible to scholars in other countries. 

A special advantage of the interlinguistic code is the 
ease and speed in learning to operate it. Experiments con- 
ducted at the State University of Iowa, where Translingué 
Script is being developed have shown that students without 
a special training could transcode a Translingua transcrip- 
tion into English in a short time. It took them 5 to 8 min- 
utes to translate about 5 lines of Trig. text. The source 
language was absolutely unknown to them (Chines¢, 
Arabic, Indonesian, etc.), and with the help of a Trig. key 
for the given passage (in the absence of a completed dic: 
tionary) they achieved a satisfactory English translation 
without difficulty. 

At present an English-Translingua (both-ways) dit 
tionary of about 25,000 symbols is nearing completio® 
Dictionaries for other important languages are planneé, 
and have been experimentally started. 
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Another important function of the Trlg. system may be 
its role as a “‘mediator’’ code for machine translation, a 
problem which only recently has been taken under con- 
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sideration, and will have to be explored in the near future. 
ERIcH FUNKE 
The State University of Iowa 


A Visit with Eduardo Barrios 


On March 31, 1959 my wife and I had the good fortune 
to meet Eduardo Barrios in his spacious and impressive 
office at the Biblioteca Nacional in Santiago, Chile. Barrios, 
a small and dynamic man, belied his seventy-four years. 
He was director of the national library in spite of his failing 
sight. A few years before he had undergone an operation 
for the removal of cataracts but he was still unable to do 
close eye work. He told us he could no longer read and was 
doing very little writing. 

Barrios has twice been Chile’s ministro de educatién and 
as early as 1927 he started the national archives in the 
then new library which he personally helped establish. 

It was a delight to interview Barrios. He answered our 
questions easily and in an interested and animated voice. 
His fine Spanish is marked by the almost total suppression 
of the “s’? sound (when not initial or intervocalic), a typi- 
cal feature of the Chilean pronunciation of the Santiago 
area. 

Naturally we asked him about his great work, El Her- 
mano Asno (1921). The idea for writing the novel came to 
him, he told us, when he was reading the Florecillas of San 
Francisco de Asis. Then he actually spent some time living 
in a Santiago cloister sharing the life of the monks so as 
to observe and absorb their quiet life. In a celda among the 
Franciscans he went on with his plan for the novel. Of 
course, he had the run of the monastery. When the book 
finally appeared it received critical acclaim but the Fran- 
ciscans he had known in the cloister gave it a dual recep- 
tion. The “fandticos’”’ became angry but the others liked it 
very much. 

Barrios has always been interested in psychology and 
this interest, though perhaps most skillfully employed in 
El Hermano Asno, dominates the theme of his earlier and 
very popular work, El Nivio que Enloquecié de Amor (1913). 
As the reader knows, this story treats of the “abnormal” 
passion of a pre-adolescent boy for a young woman. The 
protagonists of both the above works may be called clinical 
cases by the psychiatrist. But it is evident that in the 
world of fiction, as in the non-fiction of reality, it is usually 
the unusual that attracts the reader. 

When I remarked to the author that his story of the 
Nitio seemed a highly personal one he readily admitted 
that it was based on his own early boyhood “crush.” He, 
himself, was the real prototype of the fictional nifio. 

Then he explained how it occurred to him to put the 
story down on paper. A short time before he actually 
Wrote it he was telling a friend about his boyhood infatu- 
ation with a girl years older than himself. At the time this 
appeared to Barrios to have been a quite unique personal 
experience. Fortunately for the world of literature his 
friend quickly counselled him to write it in just the manner 
he had been telling it. He assured the author that such a 
story would strike a responsive chord in many of his male 
teaders and Barrios later found that such indeed was the 
case. Many men let him know that the nifio recalled their 


own boyhood romances. 

One day at the University the writer was accosted by an 
old gentleman, almost deaf, who asked if he was the Barrios 
who had written El Nifio que Enloquecié de Amor. After 
Barrios acknowledged his authorship the man went on 
“2 Y no sabe Vd. quién soy yo?”’ Barrios said ‘“‘No, no 
tengo el honor...” Then the old man shouted “Pues, yo 
soy el nifio que enloquecié de amor.” 

Barrios has had some of his works appear in French, 
German, English and Portuguese but like most Spanish 
language writers he has realized very little money on these 
translations. 

Rivera, G4lvez and Gallegos were the South American 
novelists he most admired and respected. When I asked him 
to name some promising young Chilean writers he de- 
murred. He said there were a few but would not mention 
their names because he was afraid of alienating those 
writers whose names he had not mentioned. 

Many of the younger writers he called “‘estrafalarios’’ for 
their almost complete disregard for the Spanish dictionary 
and grammar. He said of them “No se preocupan de 
su forma.” He cited, as a hideous example of modern 
Chilean letters, the use of ‘‘No lo ubico” to mean ‘“‘No lo 
reconozco.”’ (This almost seems to be a direct translation 
of the English “I can’t place you.’’) 

On the jacket of one of his later works it states that 
Barrios had worked in a circus and had once been a bull- 
fighter. To us he denied both statements and indicated that 
it was just the publisher’s manner of creating more de- 
mand for his novels. Barrios, in his twenties, had been an 
amateur weight lifter and his teacher’s prize pupil but he 
was never the strong man of a circus. In Peru, where he 
lived a long time, he had become very fond of the bulls in 
an amateur fashion but he never became a novillero or 
torero. 

Although Barrios has not interested himself much in 
local or national politics he holds definite opinions on the 
relative merits of the United States and the U.S.S.R. Un- 
like many Chilean intellectuals he is openly anti-Commu- 
nist. He said it was obvious that the United States had no 
satellites and no territorial ambitions and that the U.S.S.R. 
had both. When asked about the Communist Chilean 
writers he said he believed they were mostly without basic 
political leanings but were using Communism at the mo- 
ment to promote their own selfish ends. Were some newer 
“ism”? to become more fashionable or profitable they 
would drop Communism without a qualm. 

We talked on of present conditions in Chile and in neigh- 
boring countries. He spoke of the indio of Chile and of 
Peru and Bolivia but much of what he said here was off the 
record. After three hours of stimulating conversation with 
this gifted and agreeable writer we reluctantly excused 
ourselves because there were others waiting to see him. 

BERNARD DULSEY 
University of Kansas City 
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Books for Children 


The use of picture books, story books and fairy tales in 
the teaching of foreign language has long been recognized 
as a bona fide technique. Equally apparent has been the 
paucity of children’s books available in this country in 
foreign languages. These two facts have led to a new busi- 
ness venture known as M. & M. Iaconi: Book Imports for 
Children of San Francisco which will be of interest to lan- 
guage teachers. 

The Iaconis wished to read stories to their two young 
daughters in Italian as well as teach them to read and speak 
the language. The lamentable fact was that, although San 
Francisco and the Bay Area have an Italian speaking popu- 
lation of approximately 100,000 that has made outstanding 
contributions to the cultural development of this city, not 
one of the seventy-five bookstores in the city was able to 
supply the needed juvenile books in the quality, quantity, 
and price desired. A shopping tour of the bookstores of 
New York likewise proved unsuccessful. 

They wrote to Simon and Schuster about the Italian 
edition of their Golden Books and were put in touch with 
Casa Editrice Principato of Milan.This firm supplied them 
with Italian translations of the Golden Books and other 
juveniles. Among these works were Jules Verne’s JI girodel 
mondo in 80 giorni, Sir Walter Scott’s Riccardo Cour di 
Leone, James Fenimore Cooper’s L’Ultimo dei Mohicani, 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice nel paese delle meraviglie and others. 

Further inquiries unearthed other Italian publishers who 
supplied them with titles such as Favole di Esopo, Collodi’s 
Le avventure di Pinocchio, Bret Harte’s JI tesoro della 
Pontiac, Salten’s Bambi and many others. 

In spite of the lack of encouragement from the leaders 
of the Italian language community and the booksellers, 
the Iaconis went ahead distributing these needed books to 
individuals, schools, libraries, and bookstores. At the same 
time they were becoming interested in other foreign lan- 
guage children’s books. 

An inquiry into the availability of juvenile titles in 
French, German, and Spanish followed the same pattern as 
the Italian. Working first with the Simon and Schuster 
franchise publishers this imaginative new business venture 
now stocks the works of some sixty publishers. Language 
interests have broadened to include Russian, Finnish, 


NEMLA 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the New England 
Modern Language Association was held at Boston College, 
Saturday, May 9, 1959. A coffee hour at 9:30 provided an 
opportunity to greet old friends and browse among the 
book exhibits on display in Campion Hall. 

All the section meetings began on time—mirabile dictu! 
Chairman of the German meeting was Professor Boulanger 
of Boston College who introduced Professor Ilsa-Maria 
Sabath whose subject was “Die Deutsche Jugend und der 
Gesundheitsdienst.”” Dr. Mina Golini presented Professor 
Stanko Mikolic who spoke on “Padova, citta dei tre 
senza.” Mrs. Angela Romay presided at the Spanish 
meeting with Professor Manuel Duran of Smith College as 


Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, Welsh, Hebrew, Polish, 
and the Scandinavian languages. 

French titles are secured not only from Paris but also 
from Switzerland, Belgium, and Monaco. Cuba, Argentina, 
and Mexico supplement the imports from Spain. Titles in 
stock range from Perrault’s Le Chat Botté to Grimm’s Das 
Lum pengesindel and from Pushkin’s Tales of a Fisherman 
and a Fish to Prdysen’s Rim go Regler fra barnetimen. 

Because both the Iaconis are artists they select their 
books not only for the story but also for the illustrations. 
Julian Tuwim’s La Locomotive, Hans Fischer’s Pitschi, 
Rum-Pum-Pum, and Ra-Ta-Plan, and Adriana Segur’s 
superb illustrations in the Italian and French versions of 
Alice in Wonderland entrance children and grown-ups alike. 
And of course Beatrix Potter has the ever enchanting 
Pierre Lapin nibbling in Mr. Mac Gregor’s garden in no 
less than six languages. Quite wisely the Iaconis are stock- 
ing the pre-bound editions of this Warne classic and are 
planning to supply schools and libraries with other titles in 
re-inforced bindings. 

In addition to their illustrated juveniles they also carry 
a line of texts such as the excellent Harr-Wagner Children 
of the Americas—Spanish Series (Paco en el Peru, Miguel 
en México, etc.) with their accompanying recordings. The 
language texts of Henry Holt and D. C. Heath are stocked 
along with the new Berlitz Illustrated Language Starters for 
Children published by Grosset & Dunlap. 

Nor have the Iaconis neglected the newer learning de- 
vices of recordings and tapes. You may have M. Fer- 
nandel reading M. Daudet’s La chévre de M. Seguin or the 
newest HRS Jr. Language Records. Their stock includes 
dictionaries and other aids to learning and teaching lan- 
guages. 

With the introduction of more and more foreign lan- 
guage courses in the elementary as well as the secondary 
schools and the growing language-consciousness on the 
part of the American people the Iaconis are serving a defi- 
nite need. They are issuing a monthly book list to those 
interested in this type of material and are making samples 
of their wares available for displays and book fairs. 

A. S. PICKETT 

San Francisco State College 


Meeting 


the principal speaker. His topic was “Los diltimos dias de 
Unamuno.” 

For the first time in the history of the New England 
Modern Language Association there was a section meeting 
devoted to Russian. The experiment proved most successful. 
The chairman was Professor McCrossen and the speaker, 
Professor Valerie Tumins, who spoke on the topic “Polen 
ics of Ivan the Terrible with Jan Rokyta.” Professor Gene 
vitve Wantiez introduced Professor Konrad Bieber whos 
subject was “La lune de miel franco-allemande: coopératio 
entre ennemis séculaires.”’ 

Luncheon was served in Lyons Hall at 12:15, with the 
Reverend Father Joseph Gauthier presiding. After # 
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sumptuous repast the report of the secretary-treasurer was 
read and accepted. The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Dr. John Santosuosso, announced the slate of 
officers for the new year, which was also unanimously ac- 
cepted. These are: Professor C. Malcolm Batcheolor, Yale 
University, president; Russell C. Birge, Hotchkiss School, 
Helen Chaffee, Gardner High School, Professor Ruth 
Kossoff, Brown University, Sister Margaret Pauline, Em- 
manuel College, Professor Alfred J. Wright, Bates College, 
vice-presidents; Josephine Bruno, Medford Public Schools, 
librarian; Donald E. Merriam, Phillips Academy, editor; 
Professor Anthony J. DeVito, Boston University, business 
manager; Carlo Vacca, Wellesley High School, secretary- 
treasurer; Professor Lewis Gordon, Brown University, 
Rev. E. H. Schmidt, Providence College, Susan Wilcox, 
New Haven High School, Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Middle- 
bury College, Dr. Valentine Giamatti, Mount Holyoke 
College, Edward Powers, Boston Technical High School, 
Professor Katharine Barr, Boston State Teachers College, 
Elizabeth J. Warren, Conard High School, Professor Ruth 
Young, Smith College, directors. 
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At 2:30 all repaired to the auditorium of Campion Hall 
where the chairman, Professor Herbert B. Myron, pre- 
sided with his usual poise and charm. His remarks were 
both profound and witty. The speaker, Professor Helen 
C. White, Chairman of the English Department at the 
University of Wisconsin, read a most interesting paper on 
“Modern Languages and the Writer.” 

A reception by the Very Reverend Michael P. Walsh, 
President of Boston College, followed. Tea, coffee, tasty 
tidbits, and the gracious hospitality of our host institution 
were again everywhere in evidence. 

An interesting visit to the new language laboratory at 
Boston College concluded an instructive and enjoyable 
day. 

Approximately 500 language teachers attended this 
fifty-sixth meeting of the New England Modern Language 
Association, and its success was due in large measure to the 
untiring efforts of our retiring president, Rev. Fr. Joseph D. 
Gauthier, S.J. 

CaRLO Vacca 

Sec.-Treas., NEMLA 


NDEA Institute in Germany 


Stanford University is planning to hold an Institute for secondary school teachers 
of German during the summer of 1960 in GERMANY which will provide participants 
with a unique opportunity to improve their knowledge of German and the Germans 
by means of directed study in Germany itself. 

The salient facts are these. The group will fly by chartered airplane on June 19 from 
New York to Berlin for a week of intensive preparation and orientation. Then it will 
proceed to Bad Boll near Stuttgart for eight weeks of regular study on the graduate 
level. Certain weekends will be devoted to obligatory field trips under guidance, others 
will be at the free disposal of the participants. On August 19 the group will be flown 
back to New York. All regular transportation and subsistence costs will be borne by 
Stanford University, which will receive from each participant the stipend of $75 per 
week authorized by the NDEA of 1958. For further information please write to B. O. 


Morgan, Room 242Q, Stanford University. 
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Str Paut Harvey and J. E. Hesetine, The 
Oxford Companion to French Literature, 
Oxford University Press, 1959, 771 pp. plus 
2 maps—$12.50. 


This massive volume (to quote the description on the 
jacket) “is intended for readers who want to find the ex- 
planation of an allusion or recall a plot, to fit a character 
to a book or an author to a title, to relate a king to his 
dynasty or a movement to its century.” 

The description goes on to state that “There are about 
6000 entries varying from brief descriptions to longer ar- 
ticles. They are devoted mostly to writers... but his- 
torians, scientists, statesmen, and philosophers are also 
represented. . . . Each of these biographies gives not only 
the relevant details of the subject’s life and thought, but 
also enumerates his works and gives dates of first publica- 
tion. The most significant works are often dealt with 
under separate headings. ... The period covered ranges 
from about 400 A.D. to the years immediately preceding 
the Second World War. The terminal date has been ex- 
tended for a few subjects of particular interest, but this 
volume does not set out to be a guide to contemporary 
letters.” This description, provided by the publishers, 
sums up the book so well that further explanation of the 
plan or purpose of the work is unnecessary. 

Actual use of the book may offer some difficulty, in the 
case of some literary references, for the cross references are 
not always clear. For example, Marguerite de Valois, the 
daughter of Henry II and Catherine de Médici and the 
wife of Henry IV, is the subject of a biographical sketch 
on page 452, under M. On page 599, under R, is the item 
“Reine Margot, La (1845), an historical romance by Dumas 
pére. It introduces the massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 
There is nothing to indicate that La Reine Margot is 
Marguerite. On page 392 under L is the item “La Mole, 
Boniface de (d. 1574), a Provencal, executed with Coconas 
(q. v.) for his share in the plot to place the duc d’Alengon 
on the throne. He figures prominently in La Dame de 
Monsorean by A. Dumas pére.’”’ On page 144, under C, is 
an item on Coconas, identifying him with the massacre, with 
the plot in favor of d’Alengon, and with La Dame de 
Monsorean. No cross reference ties these last two items 
with the novel La Reine Margot, or Marguerite—and 
yet La Reine Margot is largely devoted to the story of these 
three. Admittedly this novel is not one of the great works 
of literature, but there would seem to be no reason why 
these four references could not be tied together more 
closely—and especially does it seem puzzling that the three 
characters are not connected with La Reine Margot. 

More important literary figures and titles are dealt with 
more extensively and helpfully, of course, and the book 
contains an enor-10us number of references to movements 
and schools of thought which would be difficult to locate 
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elsewhere. This is a book that students of French litera- 
ture, history and thought may own with profit. 
CAMERON C. GULLETTE 
University of Illinois 


The Penguin Book of French Verse, 2, Sixteenth 
to Eighteenth Centuries, Introduced and 
Edited by Geoffrey Brereton, 1958, pp. 
Xxxvili+327. 5s. 

Many readers may already be familiar with the Penguin 
foreign verse anthologies. Number three (The Nineteenth 
Century) in the projected French series of four has already 
appeared, as have single volumes of Spanish, German, and 
Italian poetry. According to J. M. Cohen, the purpose of 
these books is “to make a fair selection of the world’s finest 
poetry available to readers who could not, but for the trans- 
lations at the foot of each page, approach it without dic- 
tionaries and a slow plodding from line to line’’ (General 
Editor’s Foreword, V). In these literal prose translations, 
which provide the unique feature of the series, felicity and 
elegance have been frankly sacrificed for clarity and ac- 
curacy. In the book under consideration, moreover, the 
anthologist has inserted explanatory remarks wherever he 
has deemed it necessary to facilitate the reader’s task. The 
following two examples (the first, an isolated quatrain of 
Pernette du Guillet; the second, an excerpt from a DuBellay 
sonnet) are typical: “En Dauphiné Cérés faisait encor 
moisson, / Etant 4 Millery Bacchus en sa boisson: / Par 
quoi je puis juger, voyant les vins si verts, / Que Vénus 
sera froide encor ces deux hivers,”’ becomes: “In Dauphiné 
Ceres was still gathering in the corn-harvest while at 
Millery Bacchus was already in his cups (the vine-harvest 
was complete): whereby I can guess, seeing the wines 
raw, that Venus will be cold these two winters to come.” 
The first stanza of the DuBellay sonnet, “Non autrement 
que la prétresse folle, / En grommelant d’une effroyable 
horreur, /Secoue en vain l’indomptable fureur / Du 
Cynthien, qui brusquement l’affole,’”’ is rendered: “Not 
otherwise than the demented priestess, muttering with 4 
fearful abhorrence, tries in vain to shake off the irresistible 
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frenzy of the Cynthian (Apollo) who suddenly maddess 
her. . . . (The reference . . . is to the oracle at Delphi).” 

Although some readers will cavil at this literalism and 
consider many or most of the explanations unnecessary, 
the majority of those toward whom the editors are direct 
ing their efforts will find both to be very helpful indeed 
But what is even more important is that the very woode® 
ness of the prose renditions will return the reader’s atte 
tion to the original poems—an advantage not to be over 
looked in the appreciation of foreign lyrics. 

It is always difficult to evaluate the selection of © 
anthologist, since the criteria for such evaluations v4" 
greatly. Mr. Brereton has opted for a wide variety of short# 
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poems, or short excerpts from longer ones. As a resuit, he 
is able to include works of many minor writers, such as 
Pernette Du Guillet, Gabrielle De Coignard, Claude de 
Malleville, Charles Vion de Dalibray and Jacques De 
Cailly, but only at the expense of the longer poems of 
Marot, Du Bellay, Ronsard, La Fontaine and Chénier. 
Even in his selection of short pieces from the great poets 
he will not satisfy some connoisseurs.! And still many 
others will regret the twenty pages devoted to ‘Anonymous 
Ballads and Songs,’ which include the well-known La 
Courte Paille and En Passant par la Lorraine. Yet the 
great anthology pieces are there, and one is obliged to admit 
that within the strictures voluntarily set up by the editors 
the selection is an interesting, original, and judicious one. 

In his sixteen-page introduction to this volume, Mr. 
Brereton provides the non-specialist with a panoramic 
sketch of the period covered. Aside from his rather un- 
convincing thesis that the Pléiade was a “‘classicist move- 
ment which for various reasons failed to establish itself 
conclusively”’ (xxviii), the anthologist acquits himself of his 
task quite successfully. 

Included in the table of contents are very brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the poets. At the end is an index of 
first lines. 

An important question in the evaluation of such a work 
is: “Will it contribute significantly to the dissemination of 
great poetry?”’ My own feeling is that this one will. 

Joun W. KNELLER 

Oberlin College 


! For example not a single one of the fourteen poems of 
Maurice Scéve that he selects can be found among the 
fifteen chosen by Bernard Weinberg in French Poetry of the 
Renaissance, N. Y., Harpers, 1954, pp. 30-35. 


Kiinck, GeorGE A. La Randonée de l’oiseau 
mouche. Adapted by Eugéne Achard. Mont- 
real, Librairie générale canadienne, 1959, 
127 pp. Le Retour de l’oiseau mouche, 1959. 
190 pp. 


The adventures of Pierre Lapointe and Mike Callahan, 
Canadians, in their radium-propelled humming-bird plane, 
recall nothing so much as the incredible adventures of the 
dauntless Tom Swift. Tom would have been right at home 
in an airplane that is also a submarine and a helicopter, and 
that uses wings that actually flap. If he had lived long 
enough Tom would also have done his bit against the 
Russian saboteurs, even if this meant flying all the way to 
Lhassa as did our hero Pierre. Tom would also have en- 
joyed the radium mine . .. but what is the use of going 
further? The plot of this book is hopelessly corny, but the 
French is easy and it might very well do for a second year 
high school reading text. Surely the story is no worse than 
the student’s daily television fare, and it will surely not 
bore them for there is a crisis on every page. 

The second volume employs the same cast of characters, 
and again our two friends are en route for Lhassa. They 
intend to rescue the Dalai Lama from the Chinese commu- 
nists. This time the story is a bit more sophisticated, for 
it deals with actual occurrences in Tibet in the last two 
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years. This very fact perhaps makes the story a bit less 
intriguing than its predecessor, as it contains fewer danger- 
ous encounters, fewer frissons and more factual discussion 
of politics and the world situation. For reasons known 
only to the author the United States, Canada’s partner 
and friend (in volume I) is now, in the mouth of the Indian 
ambassador, just another power that would like to bend 
the rest of the world to her will. Funny people, these 
Americans, generous in the randonnée, they have suddenly 
turned imperialistic. But no matter. The French is still 
easy. Let us try some of these Canadian imports. We can 
always come back to Moliére. 
L. CLARK KEATING 
University of Cincinnati 


ERNST, FrEpERIC and Levy, SyLv1A NARINS, 
Le Frangais. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1959. Book I, pp. xx+513+xli, 
$4.40. Book II, pp. xiv+555+lxiv, $4.60. 


As a college teacher of French, uninitiated in the use of 
textbooks written specifically for secondary school stu- 
dents, I shall necessarily bring to my perusal of Le Francais 
a somewhat alien point of view, which to veteran high 
school teachers, may suggest naiveté, but which I of course 
would rather think of as happily disengaged for the purpose 
of a review. In any event, earlier editions of the textbook 
have reportedly enjoyed such popularity over a period of 
seven years that the success of the 1959 revision will pre- 
sumably not depend on my ingenuous evaluation. 

The two volumes under consideration are intended to 
provide compactly all the printed matter needed in a two- 
year high school course whose objective is to develop skill 
in understanding, speaking, reading, and writing French. 
Book I is made up of 20 “lecons préliminaires,”’ 34 chapters 
containing the core of the text, 7 spaced review lessons, 4 
separate, longer, graded reading selections, 64 pages of 
photographs, an appendix on pronunciation and verbs, 
and complete end-vocabularies. Book II, similarly organ- 
ized, includes instead of the preliminary lessons a digest of 
the first year’s work in seven recapitulatory chapters ac- 
companied by tests. 

The purpose of the “lecons préliminaires” is to acquaint 
the student with the sounds, the elementary vocabulary, 
and the basic patterns of French, and to inculcate “auto- 
matically” correct usage, without reference to rules of 
grammar. Short dialogues to be memorized, songs, dicta- 
tions, and conversation drills teach pronunciation, every- 
day expressions, and fundamental speech forms through 
imitation and repetition, in line with modern aural-oral 
principles. The student learns to say, for example, “Que 
prenez-vous?”—“Je prends du lait” and “Je ne prends 
pas de thé” without hearing a thing about negative parti- 
cles, irregular verbs, interrogative pronouns, or the parti- 
tive. 

So that class time need not be taken for translation but 
may be devoted to speaking the foreign language, English 
equivalents of the French sentences to be mastered are 
given in the book. Simple drawings break up the pages and 
help build associations, without recourse to English, be- 
tween the new words and their meanings; round-robins, 
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spelling bees, and a variety of games combat monotony 
and mental fatigue. 

Between this introductory section and the material 
which follows the transition is abrupt and the difference in 
style is striking. Although it is not the authors’ intention 
that the aural-oral method should be discontinued after the 
first six weeks or so, the marked change in manner of pres- 
entation gives me the impression that, at this point in the 
course, a sudden intellectual maturation of the student is 
assumed, permitting him henceforth to attack the foreign 
language with formal analysis. Juvenile games are de- 
emphasized, the amusing drawings disappear; in their 
place are grammatical rules and definitions, and exercises 
(among others) which require translation from English to 
French. There continue to be “divertissements,”’ but these 
tend now to consist of proverbs, dramatizations, notes on 
cognates, false cognates, loan words, etc.—they are in- 
structive rather than simply entertaining. There has been 
enough fun; it is time to get down to business, and to find 
out why things are said in French the way the student has 
been learning to say them. 

The chapters comprising the bulk of the text are divided 
into three parts, each intended to supply one day’s work. 
The first assignment includes pronunciation drill, a reading 
passage illustrating grammatical points to be elucidated in 
part two, “observations’’ consisting of reminders of previ- 
ously studied constructions and explanations of new ones, 
and vocabularly lists. For the second day there are de- 
tailed grammatical analyses and related oral drills and 
written exercises. Dictation, conversation, composition, 
and the mentioned “divertissements” make up the activity 
of the third period. 

Overall organization of the text is very good. Thorough 
coverage of the essential verbs, constructions, and idioms 
is achieved in orderly and gradually accelerating progres- 
sion. Beginning with the later chapters of Book I, the 
lessons are rich in informational content; but their tri- 
partition, the periodic reviews, and the frequent memo- 
randa facilitate digestion and retention of the material. 
Some teachers might question the chronology: whereas, 
for example, i] faut and il ne faut pas are studied as early 
as chapter 4, and the negatives personne, rien, jamais, and 
plus in chapter 11, meilleur vs. mieux is not taken up until 
Book II (chapter 3), and the conditional is not mentioned 
until chapter 11 of Book II—later than the pluperfect 
(II, 8) and the subjunctive, which is introduced, though 
not stressed, in Book I. 

But the order in which topics are presented is less im- 
portant than the manner in which they are set forth, and 
here I find little if anything to criticize. Grammatical 
terminology is carefully defined before it is used. The stu- 
dent who makes good use of this text will not enter college— 
as many do—not knowing a past from a passive or a pro- 
noun from a pothook. Furthermore, this conscientious stu- 
dent will have, in addition to the practical French acquired 
in proportion to the effectiveness of classroom and labora- 
tory activity, a good grasp of the structure of the language, 
thanks to the clarity and completeness of the explana- 
tions. The book treats admirably such problems as, to 
name a few, the partitive construction, past participle 
agreement, imperfect vs. passé composé, and causal faire. 
It encourages vocabulary building through the study of 
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cognates, roots, and word families. It offers an extensive 
selection of useful idioms. In short, the text has been so 
carefully planned that it is hard to think of any important 
point of French usage that has been omitted. Possibly the 
idiomatic values of on might have been more fully explored, 
and to the excellent examples of d@ plus infinitive (II, 493- 
95) the formula passer (du temps) d might usefully have 
been added; but, as is apparent from the triviality of these 
recommendations, I find no obvious deficiencies to men- 
tion. 

It is just as difficult to discover any sins of commission, 
and the only imperfections I can point out are exceedingly 
minor. I would question (a) the model “‘je ne mange pas le 
déjeuner” (i, 85)—it is hard enough to make students 
believe that déjeuner is used as a verb, and this does not 
help; (b) listing me... gue among “negative expressions” 
(I, 173); (c) giving parléyje as an alternate first person 
interrogative, even though its use is advised against (I, 191); 
(d) des, in “C’est bon, des crépes!”’ (I, 202) [a typo for /es?}; 
(e) “We departed from school” (I, 339), which strikes me 
as unnatural English. Picayune points indeed, and if I bring 
them up it is because there are no more serious faults to 
note. 

As an aid to developing conversational ability, the 
authors have provided a number of accessories such as 
dramatizations, photographs chosen for their portrayal 
of French life and accompanied by bilingual legends, and 
reading selections with related questions appearing opposite 
the text and aligned with the passages containing the 
answers—in addition, of course, to a variety of oral exercises 
based on particular grammatical principles. 

What we have in Le Francais, then, to summarize, is 2 
deliberate multiple approach. The grammar-based method 
of the main part of the book is modified to include a great 
deal of oral practice, and the aural-oral character of the 
preliminary lessons is diluted in that the printed word is 
not banned. Nevertheless, a distinct shift in emphasis from 
the almost entirely aural-oral to the predominantly gran- 
matical does occur; and the question this raises in my miné 
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is whether the change of tack, scheduled for about the 
seventh week of study, does not come too early in the 
course, at a time when learning has not yet progressed {2 
enough or jelled sufficiently to have provided a solid founds- 
tion in the spoken language. In other words—leaving asic 
any discussion of the relative merits of either basic system 
of language instruction—should not a consistently aur: 
oral method have been continued for a much longer time 
in order to serve its purpose, or else not have been begun# 
all? 

Refutation of this theoretical criticism lies, I have » 
doubt, in the proven practical results many teachers havt 
obtained in using the earlier editions of these adaptadé 
and unquestionably excellent volumes. 

WALTER STAAKS 

Purdue University 


SINGLETON, CHARLES S., Journey to Beatric 
Dante Studies 2. Cambridge: Harvard Un 
versity Press, 1958. pp. vi+291. 


Before paying due tribute to this most splendid Das" 
interpretation, I want again to voice the two objectio® 
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which I raised when reviewing Singleton’s Dante Studies 
1 in Jtalica: 32 (1955) 194-196. First, in view of the vital 
importance the medieval thought has had for scholars like 
Etienne Gilson, Jacques Maritain, Gustave Cohen, 
Christopher Dawson, Singleton’s decreeing that such truth 
is no truth anymore (p. 8), minimizes the value of his 
effort to explain the structure of the Divine Comedy by 
medieval philosophy and debases his endeavor to alexandrin- 
ism. A merely philological position using thought to prove 
structure cannot invalidate Croce who at least tried to 
make Dante still spontaneously significant to the modern 
reader. Second, Professor Singleton’s almost systematic 
neglect of secondary sources makes him intrinsically un- 
just towards earlier Dantologists who were dealing in part 
with the same problems, e.g. the three guides (Mario 
Casella; Ulrich Leo), or the political importance of Virgil 
(J. H. Whitfield); it further deprives S. of priceless aids 
which he cannot have from primary sources contemporary 
with Dante, e.g. for chapters two and three: Jacques 
Maritain, Distinguer pour unir, ou Les degrés du savoir 
(Desclée et De Brouwer, 1932), or Réginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, Les trois ages de la vie intérieure. Prélude de 
celle du Ciel (Editions du Cerf, 1938). 

Already the title of the last mentioned work would have 
warned S. not to identify Saint Bernard allegorically with 
the Jumen gloriae, to which he only leads as a lumen fidei 
illumina tae donis. There are actually some other limping 
passages where grace and faith are not distinguished as 
they ought to be. Terms like faith, revelation, wisdom, 
rapture, middle light are used vaguely, terms like gratia 
praeveniens, concomitans, perficiens, concursus divinus, in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost sine modo, sine medio versus 
habitual grace are lacking. The very difficult scholastic 
connection between gratia gratum faciens, virtutes infusae, 
beatitudines, dona and fructus Spiritus Sancti need recon- 
sideration and revision in Dante Studies 2. Such a revision 
could start with the study of the passages of the Summa 
mentioned sub voce ‘fructus’ in the Thomas Lexicon by De- 
ferrari-Barry-McGuiness. Missing links for what S. wants 
to explain are also the Mass and the Ecclesiastical Year 
(e.g. p. 88), if one looks beyond the fact that the time of 
Dante’s pilgrimage is Holy Week and Eastern (p. 225). 

On the other hand, however, Professor Singleton, using 
the best imaginable of primary sources available, has no 
difficulty to prove again triumphantly his ever defended 
viewpoint that Dante’s allegory in his fictional revelation 
about the destiny of souls after this life, certainly is the 
allegory of the theologian and not of the poet. Concerned 
anew with the meaning of his “irreducible dove”’ (Com para- 
live Literature: 9 (1957) 129-135), Dante’s factual journey, 
Singleton does pedagogically an excellent job. He starts 
from the top of Mount Purgatory to explain the climbing 
of the mountain as a symbolic act of the restless Christian 
led to divine love appearing in Beatrice and previously to 
his symbolic justification (in the theological sense) in the 
Earthly Paradise. This is Dante’s, the wanderer’s symbolic 
return to Eden thanks to the Redemption. And without 
any particular strain, in interpreting the allegory, we see 
that Dante’s ascension in three stages develops first the 


wanderer’s natural light of understanding, then his infused 
; light of faith and finally his divine direct illumination re- 


flected in his three guides. The same way, as far as the 
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will is concerned, implies gradually a moral, ascetic and 
mystical conversion. 

But most of the chapters concentrate on the problem 
how the fallen nature of the wanderer can be renewed, 
Eden in a way restored to him, Eden lamented as a loss in 
the very moment when Dante has seen from the shores of 
Purgatory the four stars representing the once “infused” 
cardinal virtues, possessed together with rectitude and 
immortality, quasi as a constellation of justice by la prima 
gente. The striking expression “‘prima gente’”’ is ingeniously 
explained as a poetical and theologically legitimate fusion 
of Adam and Eve’s Eden with Virgo Astraea’s Golden Age 
so paradise-like described by Ovid. And actually Astraea 
(who as ‘“‘Virgo’’ is the constellation of Justice) appears in 
Eden in the figure of Matelda. Thus Matelda as signifying 
man’s condition before the fall has been interpreted satis- 
factorily for the first time. She is the advent for Beatrice, 
since advent is praeparatio. She is the summit where 
Virgil’s natural guidance ended. Matelda, ardently desired 
by Dante, as Eden still is by mankind, cannot be attained; 
the brook between man and Eden cannot be crossed. But 
although justice of mankind may not be regained in Eden, 
personal justification since the redemption may be reached 
through sanctifying grace. As Beatrice symbolizes sancti- 
fying grace she appears like the sun of justice on a chariot 
reminiscent of the chariot of Helios and of the attribute of 
Christ, sol justitiae. Her chariot actually is the wagon of the 
Church. This complex symbolism which has disturbed 
Dante hermeneutics up to date is much less complicated 
now thanks to Singleton who identifies the four stars (which 
appear again as dancing nymphs in Beatrice’s procession) 
with the poetically metamorphosized four streams of 
Earthly Paradise. These in Dante’s Eden have been reduced 
to two with other symbolic functions: Eunoé and Lethe. 
Singleton does not fail to hint to the gardenlike beautiful 
summit of the mountain of justification as a parallel to the 
dark wood of sin with which the commedia began. 

After reading these fourteen closely interlocked essays 
we see the structure of Dante’s poem much much better 
than before. We witness that many minor textures of this 
structure have been likewise solved by a remarkable 
American Dantologist. We enthusiastically agree that 
now whole dark passages fall into place as parts of a pat- 
tern clearly calculated, but which it was impossible to dis- 
cover without consulting the twenty-four Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church Singleton has studied. And he has 
studied them with indefatigable endeavor and unusual 
success. Thanks to such readings only there came to the 
reliable commentator time and again the “shock of recog- 
nition’”’ (p. 17) which he so ably now conveys to others. 
Singleton has become, together with two other great 
medievalists, Curtius and Auerbach, one of the great expli- 
cators of the medieval mind and art in our time. 

HEtMuT HATZFELD 

Catholic University of America 


Problemi di grammatica italiana. By Emilio 
Peruzzi. Edizioni Radio Italiana, Torino, 
1959. Lire 300. Pp. 160. 


This work will prove a great boon to all teachers and 
students of Italian who are periodically confronted with 
thorny questions of grammatical usage. Italian being the 
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highly elastic tongue that it is, the author has achieved 
almost the impossible in the matter of clearing up per- 
plexities and controversial points of grammar. His pro- 
nouncements are bolstered by copious references to the 
works of the best Italian writers, largely contemporary, 
though some of the classics are brought in where needed. 

The chapter arrangement starts out with an Invitation to 
Grammar. The book then discusses in turn the use of the 
articles, the flexion of nouns, -@ plurals, personal pronouns, 
forms of polite address, the flexion of the verb, auxiliary 
verbs, the use of verb tenses, and the nature and uses of the 
subjunctive. Of particular interest to the grammarian and 
philologist is this tenth and most extensive chapter, which 
is followed by a section of prose passages from contempo- 
rary authors in which the subjunctive uses previously de- 
scribed are fully annotated and explained. 

Peruzzi discusses with reason and equanimity the doc- 
trine of usage in language in his first chapter. He does not 
neglect the dialects and their problems, to which frequent 
reference is made throughout. One of his main concerns is 
to bring out the elasticity of Italian in contrast with the 
precision of French, a language which is a grammarian’s 
delight, but occasionally places its speakers in a straight- 
jacket. Himself a Florentine, the author presents the lan- 
guage in accord with the best Tuscan models,but he is far 
from restricting it to Tuscan alone, recognizing the contri- 
butions that have been and are being made by other forms, 
notably the cultured usage of Rome. 

The work is singularly free of misprints or other errors. 
The only lapsus this reviewer has been able to notice oc- 
curs on p. 17, where Peruzzi stages: “‘Non si scriva mai lo 
albero, lo olio e simili,” forgetting that at the end of a line 
that is precisely what happens. Peruzzi may be right in 
advocating, in his discussion of foreign words, such forms 
as l’whisky and |’Webster (p. 26), but from our English- 
language standpoint, where w is normally treated as a 
consonant, we should prefer #. 

No better reference grammar of Italian could be wished 
for than this. Three possible desiderata in connection with 
it are a fuller and more comprehensive index, an English- 
language version, and a more abundant historical discus- 
sion of some of the forms and constructions presented, 
something which Peruzzi essays in spots, but in brief and 
somewhat tantalizing fashion. For this, however, there is 
justification in the fact that we shall soon have at our 
disposal, in both English and Italian, Migliorini’s compre- 
hensive historical grammar of the Italian language. 

What Peruzzi primarily sets out to define and illustrate 
is good contemporary Italian prose usage, and this task he 
accomplishes in such successful and urbane fashion that it 
will be a long time before his work is superseded. 

Mario PEI 

Columbia University 


AtarcOn, PEDRO ANTONIO DE, EI sombrero de 
tres picos, Edited with Introduction, Exer- 
cises, Notes, and Vocabulary by Ernest Her- 
man Hespelt, Professor Emeritus of Spanish, 
New York University, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1958, xxxii and 222 pp. 


In offering this new addition of a delightful and amusing 
tale, Professor Hespelt reasserts the proven popularity en- 
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joyed by Alarc6n’s charming story. This textbook comes 
after two highly popular editions of the same work. A full 
generation ago, students of Spanish were introduced to 
Alarcé6n’s masterful tale by J. P. Wickersham Crawford, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who published his fine 
edition of “El Sombrero”’ in 1930. This in turn was followed 
by the excellent edition prepared by Professor de Chasca, 
then of the University of Chicago. In addition to the easy- 
to-follow notes in the side margins, this text contained 
photographs of the interpretation by the Sadler’s Wells 
Company of “Tricorne,”” Manuel de Falla’s ballet version of 
the “Sombrero de tres picos.”’ 

The new edition is attractively and judiciously prepared, 
and shows the mark of an experienced hand. In addition 
to the profuse and lucid footnotes containing translations 
of the more idiomatic intricacies, as well as explanations of 
historical references, the book includes many well-balanced 
exercises. The latter are divided according to chapters and 
make possible speaking, writing, and understanding the 
language, by means of questions, study of idioms, and 
vocabulary-building drills. The vocabulary at the end con- 
tains words, idioms, proverbs, useful expressions, and his- 
torical references. 

The features that make this textbook especially suited 
for use in second-year college classes, as well as for inclusion 
in reading lists for undergraduate literature courses, are 
1) the adoption of Alarc6n’s complete original text, except 
for two minor excisions (for reasons of propriety), 2) the 
scholarly bio-bibliographical introduction on Alarcén, and, 
3) the bibliography of critical studies. 

It is our belief that this ‘“‘rey de los cuentos espafiles” 
(Pardo-Bazan) will prove to be even more popular in the 
Spanish classes of our colleges and universities in the form 
in which it is presented. 

Guipo E. Mazzeo 

The George Washington University 


AcTIVE GERMAN. An Elementary Grammar. By 
W. P. Lehmann, Helmut Rehder, George 
Schulz-Behrend. The Dryden Press, Inc. 
New York, 1958. Price $3.75. 


The book is lavishly printed on thick, first class paper 
The print is excellent with normal and fat print of words 
and vocabulary. The text of a lesson begins in the middle 
of the page, and there are many pages left empty. It seems 
a wasteful sort of printing which offers no advantage to the 
user but helps to keep the price of the book high. 





What are the advantages of this new textbook of Germat 
on the market? Are there any new features in this element: 
tary Grammar which might help to shorten or to improve 
the difficult process of learning the German language? It 
the Preface the authors say that “a text must forfeit its 
claim to pedagogical excellence unless it presents realistit 
materials. By employing an American setting for th 
stories ... we have brought the situation and vocabulat 
close to the life of the students, although we have deprive? 
them of the smattering of information which they mig 
have obtained from simple texts about Germany.” The ob 
jections to texts not close enough to the life of the students 
whatever that may mean, are not new. But what do 
“realistic material” mean or “an American setting”? Wt 
might find the answers if we examine the titles of the reat 
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ing texts. Here are some of them: Was studieren Sie? 
Walter kauft Biicher. Eine schreckliche Nacht. Wie man 
Schnupfen bekommt. Verdorbener Appetit. Eine kurze 
Fahrt. These titles seem to answer the question: What 
is realistic material? I think I have read similar titles 
in textbooks twenty five years ago. And I do not recognize 
the American setting. Or perhaps the following titles pro- 
vide illustrations for American settings: Die mit den 
schwarzen Haaren. Leider ist sie nich mehr hier. Liebe 
unter dem Licht. This, then, is realism and American 
setting. I cannot believe that the use of a few banal clichés 
can produce the realism and proper setting in the texts, 
without which, as the authors feel, a book lacks peda- 
gogical excellence. There used to be an old pedagogical 
rule: begin with the simple forms of language and move 
toward the more complex ones in small steps which can be 
easily taken by the average student. This rule seems to be 
completely discarded by the authors of Active German. The 
first lesson already offers a confusing variety of grammatical 
problems and a staggering amount of words to be learned. 
The first text contains 22 conversational responses, alto- 
gether 50 individual sentences with 92 words. The ex- 
planatory grammar to this text presents 17 different prob- 
lems, among them are: nouns and genders, the definite 
article, the indefinite article, the possessive adjectives, 
general rules about -lein and -chen, the personal pronouns, 
the present tense of “sein” und “haben,” literal translations 
of “I am studying, I do study,” verbs in the present tense, 
word order of simple sentences, the form of questions, the 
imperative forms, the German consonants. All this in the 
first lesson. There are in addition four pages of exercises to 
these problems. Although I count fourteen pages for the 
first lesson, there is no lesson under 9 pages in this book. 
This lack of organization in the presentation of “linguistic 
patterns” along well established and abundantly justified 
pedagogical rules and lines is a serious handicap for the use 
of this text book. 

The 15 lessons of the Grammar are layed out in a rather 
conventional way. A text is followed by the vocabulary, the 
discussion of the grammatical problems in short paragraphs 
but with an abundance of rules and observations, and 
finally a brief conversation. There are usually four pages of 
exercises which are sufficiently tied in with the reading 
material. The book is printed in Roman type. Lesson 14 
suddenly introduces one page printed in German “Fraktur’’ 
but continues the rest of the text in Roman print. The text 
of the last lesson is again in “Fraktur” with the exercises and 
the grammar in Roman print. 

GoTrTrRieD F. MERKEL 
University of Cincinnati 


ItTeR, LuciLLe German Workbook for Science 
Students, New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1959; 166 pp., 8311, perforated for loose- 
leaf use. 


“Scientific German’”’ is usually considered strictly a read- 
ing course and hence consists largely of accurate translation 
into no less “scientific”? English. For those who would like 
to make something more than this out of such a course, for 
those who want to couple with it a thoroughgoing grammar 
teview, this workbook may be precisely the right answer. 
A reading knowledge can be—and often is—achieved me- 
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chanically, without fully knowing the foreign language, but 
it can be put on a much firmer foundation if the student 
tries his hand at a little “construction work” too, that is, a 
little synthesis to supplement the usual analysis. Anyone 
who works through Mrs. Itter’s book conscientiously will 
be sure to read with better understanding and appreciation 
of the structural elements of German. 

The book consists of three sections; one on word forma- 
tion (too often slighted in conventional textbooks), one on 
grammar (concentrating on the standard bugaboos of scien- 
tific “‘style’”’), and a third one labeled “other difficulties” 
(the “‘if-less if clause,” the expletive es, da~-compounds an- 
ticipating clauses, “postpositions,’”’ troublesome words, 
etc.). Of course, one can always think of additional items 
one would like to see included, but Mrs. Itter’s selection of 
topics is probably adequate for all basic difficulties and can 
always be supplemented by the resourceful teacher. 

An inherent danger in the preparation of such a book is 
the over-emphasis of grammar for its own sake, and Mrs. 
Itter sometimes comes very close to yielding to this tempta- 
tion. The inclusion of the future pegfect in the treatment 
of the passive is a case in point. So is the traditional Chinese 
wall around the subjunctive, excluding it from all other 
topics. Conditional passives (wiirde gemacht werden, ware 
gemacht worden) do occur, perhaps more frequently than 
future perfects. Nor is the conditional—and the future— 
so rare with the zu-infinitive (Das ware zu machen. Das wird 
zu machen sein); since the translation is particularly dif- 
ficult here, these items should not be simply ignored. 

It is a well-known fact that scientists tend to be poor 
stylists. But there is no need to encourage our students to 
compound the already gruesome felonies of the authors they 
read. Some of the grammatical changes called for in the 
exercises of this book result in technically correct but 
stylistically undesirable and—fortunately—unlikely word- 
ings: 

p. 67,b. Die Theorie wird auf die folgenden Tatsachen 
gegriindet. (more likely, ist... gegriindet or 
griindet sich). 

Das Virus hat erst vor kurzem isoliert werden 
kénnen. (Much more likely: hat sich . . . iso- 
lieren lassen or hat man . . . isolieren kénnen). 
p. 139,8. Wenn man, wie es andere Forscher . . . vor- 
schlagen, annimmt, daL .. . In omitting wenn. 
the prefix an is not likely to be left where it is: 
Nimmt man an, wie ...rather than Nimmt 
man, wie es andere Forscher vorschlagen, an, 
daL... 

A number of the theoretical possibilities with 
the subjunctive are not actually used and 
should therefore be avoided. 

Wenn die Verbindung flissig ware, so wiirde 
man den Siedepunkt bestimmen but not... , 
so bestimmte man den Siedepunkt. 

Wenn die Verbindung fliissig, gewesen wére, 
so hatte man den Siedepunkt bestimmt rather 
than... , so wiirde man ... bestimmt haben. 


p. 72, e. 


p. 153ff. 


p. 153a: 


The trend toward the use of the “long conditional”’ in if- 
clauses in place of the short form based on the past (wiirde 
sinken rather than sdnke), long established in speaking, has 
also penetrated the written language, but this workbook 
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does not seem to be aware of the fact. While the wording 
Wenn die Temperatur sainke (p. 153, b) may still be en- 
countered, the more likely wording in present-day usage is 
Wenn die Temperatur sinken wiirde or W tirde die Temperatur 
sinken. This may actually be more difficult for the student 
to translate and should therefore not be ignored. 

Only few misprints were noted. In the typeface used in 
the book the combination rn often looks misleadingly like 
m, for example p. 33, 3 entferenen looks like entfemen. It is 
to be hoped that a second edition of the Workbook will 
remedy its few defects. 

GEorGE E. CONDOYANNIS 

St. Peter’s College 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


Von Le Fort, Gertrup, Das Gericht des 
Meeres. Edited by Robert O. Réseler. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 
pp. xli+79. 

This is a brief tale by the well-known Bavarian writer 
Gertrud von le Fort, ane of the leading present-day German 
women writers, and definitely the most gifted Catholic 
authoress in Germany today. 

The story is based upon the historically attested murder 
in the year 1203 of Duke Arthur of Brittany by his uncle, 
King John of England, the youngest son of Henry II of the 
House of Plantagenet. As the child of Henry’s oldest son 
Geoffrey, Duke Arthur’s claim to the throne of England 
was superior to that of John, but it cost him his life. 

In our narrative, the author has skillfully blended history 
and legend. King John is returning to England from his 
conquest of Brittany with a fleet of vessels becalmed in the 
English Channel, after he has murdered his nephew Duke 
Arthur. On one of the ships he is bringing along two 
hostages he had wrested from Duke Arthur, namely, Anne 
de Vitré and a man called Budoc. Budoc seems to be a 
turncoat and a traitor but, in reality, he knows that King 
John has murdered his duke, and he hates him intensely. 

When the infant son of King John is stricken with a 
mysterious malady which prevents him from sleeping, 
Anne de Vitré is brought to the royal vessel in order that 
she may sing “das bretonische Schlummerlied,” a sweet 
lullaby which lulls the wakeful to sleep, but which can slay 
anyone against whom it is directed if it is sung to the end. 
Anne had learned this song from her grandmother Avoise, 
who had once used it to sing a garrison of British warriors 
to death in the castle of Reaux in France. As Anne ap- 
proaches the royal vessel, strange portents occur: the sea 
seems to hold its breath, the sea speaks to her, the sea sits 
in judgment, the sea is like God, the sea demands justice. 
Budoc’s spirit communes with her. In word and in spirit he 
insists that she sing the slumber song to the bitter end and 
thereby slay the young prince. When the queen admits that 
they were all accessories to the murder of Duke Arthur, 
Anne sings the princeling to sleep—but no more. For a 
woman is supposed to give life, not to take it. 

And when Budoc lifts her up to place her in the rowboat 
which is to take her back to the vessel whence she had 
come, he drops her into the avenging sea, and the angel of 
death sings “das bretonische Schlummerlied” to the bitter 
end. The sea had entrusted to her the execution of its 
command to retaliate for the death of the duke, but she 
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had failed to carry it out, and she could only atone for her 
transgression by a vicarious sacrifice. 

This is a poignant tale of a woman’s soul torn between 
hatred of the conqueror of her native land, the murderer of 
her liege lord, and the normal instincts of a woman, who is 
after all meant to give life, not to take it. 

The theme of this story is unique. It is a stirring tale, 
fraught with emotion, psychologically well-motivated. 

The English translations of idiomatic constructions, 
more difficult passages and unusual vocabulary, which are 
listed on the left-hand pages, are very helpful. They facili- 
tate the learning process for advanced students, enabling 
them to comprehend the story without leafing through the 
vocabulary at the end of the book. This vocabulary is also 
well supplied with translations of idiomatic expressions. 

Some errors occur in the translations on the even- 
numbered pages, e.g., on page 6, “sie war sich hilflos vor- 
gekommen”’ should be translated ‘she had felt helpless” 
not “she felt helpless,’ “mit schaurigen Verlieszen’’ occurs 
for ‘mit schaurigen Verliesen”’ in the text, and ‘‘als ob der 
Name ihnen ganz entfallen wire’’ is translated “as if the 
name, etc.’”’ instead of “his name.’’ On page 14, “die 
Fliigelhaube”’ is translated “‘spangled cap”’ instead of ‘‘cap 
with lappets,”’ lappets being something hanging down, lying 
in a fold, or loosely pendant. To be sure, the cap is later de- 
scribed as decorated (p. 23) with “kleine silberne Platten.” 
On page 16, ‘‘verschlossenes Gesicht’’ is translated ‘‘closed 
face”’ instead of “inscrutable face.’”’ On page 28, “intro- 
spect’’ is given for “introspection.” ‘Wann es dir gefallt” 
on page 35 is transcribed on page 34 as ‘“‘wenn es dir ge- 
fallt” “if it pleases you.”’ “Wann es dir gefillt”’ should be 
translated “whenever it pleases you,” or ‘“‘any time you 
like;”’ if the translation “‘if it pleases you”’ is correct on page 
34, the text should be changed to read ‘‘wenn es dir ge- 
fallt.”” On page 44, the transcription of “dass er den Blick 
gespiirt’’ should read “hatte den Blick . . . gespiirt,’’ not 
“hat den Blick . . . gespiirt.’’ 

There are a few typographical errors. On page 3, “ge- 
kampft”’ occurs for “gekimpft.’’ On page 35, “ihr ganzen 
Wesen”’ should be “ihr ganzes Wesen.”’ 

Although Das Gericht des Meeres tells a tale which has 
come down to us from ancient times and treats of a non- 
German theme, it is beautifully narrated. The language is 
neither archaic nor dialectal. This book should attract the 
interest of American students of both sexes and should help 
to improve their knowledge of the German language. 

ALBERT W. HOLZMANN 

Rutgers University 


Katsu, ABRAHAM I. Ginze Russiyah. Catalogue 
of Hebrew Manuscripts Preserved in the 
USSR, Containing Facsimilies of Genizah 
Manuscripts of Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, 
Midrashim, Halakhah, Liturgy, and Judeo- 
Arabic Items. Part I, NYU Library of Ju- 
daica and Hebraica, New York, 1957, pp. 
62. Part II, NYU Library of Judaica and 
Hebraica, New York, 1958, pp. xi+138. 


A broken link in the golden chain of Hebrew literaturt 
has been restored by Prof. Abraham I. Katsh, Head of the 
Department of Hebrew Culture at New York University: 
Dr. Katsh went to USSR and to Hungary in the summer 
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of 1958 on grants from the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Rockfeller Foundation. On a previous 
visit in 1956, he established cultural contact with some of 
the foremost Russian scholars and government officials in 
order to implement his plan of microfilming rare and un- 
known collections of Hebraica and of Arabic materials in 
Russian academies and archives. 

Treated with “nervous respect’’ by the Soviet authorities, 
Dr. Katsh succeeded in making it possible—the first time 
since the Revolution—for Western scholars to benefit from 
the treasure-troves in USSR libraries. But he accomplished 
even more than that—he identified, authenticated, and de- 
ciphered many documents and sources of facsimiles for the 
Russian Orientalists, who, despite some freakish behavior, 
were nevertheless very grateful to the American scholar. 

Prof. Katsh was able to photograph 3} of the famous 
Guensburg Collection, the whole Antonin Collection, Part 
Iand some of Part II of the Firkowitch Collection, and also 
numerous items in the Friedland Collection. 

The Guensburg Collection lists in its handwritten cata- 
logue 2000 manuscripts consisting of about 10,000 items 
dealing with Bible commentaries, lexicography, Judeo- 
Arabic literature, Responsa, Shabbatai Zevi, Kabbalah and 
Medieval Hebrew Literature. 

The Friedland Collection in the Oriental Library of the 
Leningrad Academy of Sciences, has, in addition to the 
materials mentioned above, also unique manuscripts con- 
cerning the Bible, ethics, philosophy, history and theology. 
Some of these date back to the 8th and 9th centuries. 

The Firkowitch and Antonin Collections are in the 
Public Library in Leningrad and relate principally to 
“genizah’’ material. Firkowitch amassed this treasure in 
his zeal to prove that the Karaites were the descendants of 
the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. 

Antonin was a Russian archimandrite who lived in 
Jerusalem and gathered an amazing number of items per- 
taining also to Chaldean, Samarian and New Testament 
subjects. Some 500 items in this group pertain to the Old 
Testament and are written mostly on parchment. The col- 
lection also contains works of Saadia Gaon and poems of 
Kalir. In addition, the Antonin group includes 11th century 
Judeo-Arabic writings on astronomy, medicine, and other 
branches of science. 

Dr. Katsh has compiled and arranged his material with 
meticulous care in thematic sequence. Within the compass 
of two volumes (a third one is to appear shortly) there is 
now for the first time a connected, authoritative and visual 
story of fabulous literary wealth in Soviet Russia. It is a 
Priceless tool for scholars the world over—not only the 
Orientalists, but also the philologists and the etymologists. 
Prof. Katsh in his two-volume catalogue has clasped the 
hand of a living past. 

IsRAEL T. NAAMANI 

University of Louisville, Ky. 


Joun AND LupMILLaA TurKEVICH, Russian for 
the Scientist, D. van Nostrand Company, 
Inc. Princeton, N.J., 1959, x, 255, $5.95. 


It is indeed a privilege to review this substantial addition 
to the growing number of Russian texts which is obviously 
the product of thoughtful and devoted labor on the part of 
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two authorities in their respective fields, of John Turkevich, 
a professor of Chemistry and of Ludmilla Turkevich, a 
lecturer in Russian, both of Princeton University. Their 
unique collaboration has resulted in a professionally sound 
and lucidly organized tool for the teaching of scientific 
Russian. The text is designed to perform a twofold task: 
to develop in the student a degree of familiarity with 
Russian morphology and syntax and, at the same time, to 
help him build an adequate specialized vocabulary. Un- 
questionably, the authors have succeeded, in the main, with 
their ambitious double aim. 

In their presentation of the grammatical material, the 
authors follow, generally, along conventional lines of organi- 
zation. They do, however, compress these materials into a 
mere twenty lessons, into some 200 pages. Thus, this re- 
viewer finds it all but impossible to agree with the intro- 
ductory statement claiming that the “early lessons’’ main- 
tain “‘a fairly leisurely pace’”’; rather, the text presents from 
its very beginning a solid challenge to the average student 
and is sure not to disappoint with its pace even the most 
highly motivated scientist. 

An adequate introduction to pronunciation is followed 
by a systematic treatment of declensional and conjugational 
patterns. Proper stress is placed upon concise, clear ex- 
planations of some of the basic idiomatic constructions (f.e. 
of “to have,” “to become,” etc.). The student is sure to 
appreciate the ingenious tables of ‘Verbs of Locomotion” 
(pp. 78/79 and 110/111), the helpful lists of prepositions 
with their well-chosen illustrative sentences (pp. 33, 39, 
etc.) as well as the numerous sketches of scientific appa- 
ratus with the designation of their various parts in profes- 
sionally-precise Russian (pp. 17, 30, 36, 51, 97, etc.) 

It might have been advantageous for a more rapid ac- 
quisition of reading proficiency (a central aim of this text), 
if traditional lines of organization had been broken to place 
the easy yet highly important imperfective and future 
tenses rather earlier in the text and to introduce the 
participial construction (of such high frequency in essay- 
istic Russian) prior to the sixteenth lesson. 

The exercises though adequate for this type of text are 
unnecessarily monotonous. Translation is all too heavily 
stressed. Nowhere is the conservative nature of the text so 
evident as in this particular department. 

The reading materials are well chosen both in their 
specialized vocabulary and in the degree of syntactical dif- 
ficulty. They are somewhat too limited in quantity. A 
second edition might well be expanded to 300 pages and the 
additional space devoted to more ample as well as more 
diversified selections. Once such an expansion is carried out, 
it might prove helpful to set up a special page-index for the 
reading units lifting them out of the “Table of Contents” 
where they are now lumped together rather confusingly 
with the page-references to the grammar units. A final sug- 
gestion: the vocabularies of the reading units should be 
given in larger print. They are, after all, an important part 
of the materials to be assimilated by the student; they 
should not place an additional burden upon him by being 
presented in minuscule. 

Generally, the page-face of the text is clear, legible, 
pleasing, though the eye is rarely caught by striking 
mnemonic devices or by especially ingenious arrangements 
of the material on the page (tables, etc.) In this respect, too, 
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the text tends to be conservatively sound rather than 
flamboyantly progressive. 

Typographical errors are gratifyingly few. Some mis- 
prints, to be sure, have slipped past the most rigorous con- 
trols and quite a few accent marks have found their way to 
the wrong syllable or have vanished altogether (instances 
spotted by this reviewer are on pp. 9, 25, 41, 61, 87, 125, 
127, 143, 177). 

Despite minor blemishes, this is a text characterized by 
careful workmanship and solid professional proficiency. The 
very fact of its appearance at this time seems to us to be a 
hopeful sign that some of the all but insurmountable 
hurdles which used to face authors of Russian texts such as 
publishers’ apathy, the critically short supply of expert 
typists, proofreaders, printers and editors of Russian ma- 
terials, inept promotion, etc. are gradually being removed. 
Nevertheless, the path of the writer of Russian texts re- 
mains a thorny one. Compared with the lavish means placed 
at the disposal of textbook authors in other languages (first 
rate materials, illustrations, charts, maps, photographs, 
etc.), authors of Russian texts, generally, still find them- 
selves hamstrung by conservative, economy minded pub- 
lishers. All the more reason to extend hearty congratula- 
tions to the authors and publishers of this text for their 
successful collaboration in and completion of this ambitious 
publishing venture. They will not regret, we are sure, the 
energy, time, and money invested in this book for it fills an 
important need, does it well, and is sure to meet with a 
favorable reception. 

ANDRE VON GRONICKA 

Columbia University 


Stepanorr, N. C., Say It in Russian. Third 
revised edition. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1958, pp. 175. $.75. 


This 335} phrase book purports to make available in 
simple, usable form all the words and sentences needed for 
travel and everyday living in Russia. Russian translations 
in both the traditional orthography and the phonetic 
transcription peculiar to phrase books are given for 1467 
classified and numbered items ranging from Can you direct 
me to the Intourist office (travel: general expressions, 180), 
I do (not) like this one (hotel, 480), cottage cheese dumplings 
(foods: dessserts, 780), jacket (for men) (clothing, 1080), 
January (useful information: months, 1380). The items 
have been provided with an index. 

No language teacher need be told that a book such as 
this is going to be a disappointment to anyone who hopes 
to rely on it exclusively “to get along” in Russian. “Getting 
along’”’ in a language, even on the lowest level, involves 
understanding as well as speaking. While a phrase book at 
best does but little to help one speak, it does nothing to 
help one understand. 

B. J. KoEKKOEK 

University of Buffalo 


Lorp, ALBERT B., Beginning Serbocroatian. 
’S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1958. 132 


pp. 


This text was designed specifically for students at 
Harvard University, most of whom already knew one 
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Slavic language, although it is written in such a way that 
students without any knowledge of Slavic tongues should 
be able to utilize it. Professor Lord, who is chairman of the 
Department of Slavic Languages at Harvard, is an eminent 
authority on the South Slavic languages, literatures and 
culture, (and particularly the folk epic), and has spent con- 
siderable time in the Balkans. 

No text satisfies everyone and Dr. Lord’s largely “‘tra- 
ditional” or deductive approach will find little favor among 
the structural or scientific linguists. Nevertheless, the ap- 
pearance of this book is significant, since it adds to our 
pitifully small store of texts on East European languages 
other than Russian. 

Everything considered, the present book is a sound piece 
of work and its 22 lessons contain the basic facts of Serho- 
Croatian grammar. Both the Cyrillic and the Roman alpha- 
bets are used, although the writer should probably have in- 
cluded more explanatory notes on the significant structural 
differences, particularly in the field of grammar, between 
the standard Serbian and Croatian dialects. The emphasis 
in this book is on the Serbian variant. 

The treatment of pronunciation, which is confined to a 
mere six pages, ought to be longer. While the complicated 
problem of the “pitch” or tonal accent could hardly be 
treated in detail here, somewhat more elaboration would be 
desirable. Most lessons follow a similar pattern. First 
of all points of grammar are introduced, with illustrative 
examples. While explanations are generally concise and to 
the point, the reviewer feels that some of them are too ex- 
tensive and could be considerably shortened. This is fol- 
lowed by a section containing a dozen or so everyday expres- 
sions, with facing English translation. Next come the exer- 
cises, consisting of Serbo-Croatian to English and English 
to Serbo-Croatian translation of simple sentences, and 
finally lesson vocabularies, consisting of from 20 to 50 
words. Some of the vocabularies appear excessively lengthy 
and the reviewer would have preferred to see more lessons 
with fewer lexical items in each. All words in the vocabu- 
laries (including the English-Serbo-Croatian and Serbo- 
Croatian-English end vocabularies) are accentuated, and 
vowel length indicated. The short story “The Boers and the 
English,” by the Serbian writer Sremac is used as a reading 
exercise in the Introduction and as translation exercises 
in lessons toward the end of the book. As additional reading 
matter Brli¢-MaZuranié’s story, in Croatian, titled 
“Stribor’s Forest”’ is given. A random examination does not 
readily yield errata, and the typography is excellent. 

In his preface, the author states that ‘the main purpose 
of this grammar is to teach students to read Serbocroatian.” 
It would appear to the reviewer that he largely succeeds 
in this goal, It may be added that the text has been it 
use, supposedly with considerable success at Harvard since 
1950. For those wishing to undertake a more exhaustive 
study of Serbo-Croatian grammar, Dr. Lord recommends 
A. Leskien’s Grammatik der Serbo-Kroatischen Sprache ant 
Milan ReSetar’s Elementar-Grammatik der Kroatisches 
(Serbischen) Sprache. 

Particularly for those instructors who have little fis 
hand familiarity with the phonology of Serbo-Croatia?, 
tape recordings of the present text would be useful. 

Finally, the reviewer hopes that this text will be followed 
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by a sizeable number of manuals, readers, and dictionaries 
in the other Slavic languages, particularly Bulgarian, 
Polish, and Czech, for which so few up-to-date pedagogical 
instruments exist. With so much attention justifiably 
focussed on Russian following the Sputniks, one can only 
hope that other American scholars will follow the example 
of Professor Lord and contribute modern teaching ma- 
terials to the much-neglected languages of the lands lying 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. Until this assumes 
greater proportions than it has up to the present, American 
Slavistics cannot be said to have fully come of age. 
JacoB ORNSTEIN 
U.S. Dept of Agriculture 


FREDERICK D. Eppy and Oruers. Russian for 
Children. HRS Junior Language Course 
Baltimore. Ottenheimer Publishers, (4805 
Nelson Ave.), 1959. Two double-faced LP 
discs, 333, 10 inches. Manual with written 
text, 32 pages. 


The new set of two records, under the title of “Russian 
for Children,” for ages 7-14, which is accompanied by a 
manual, is an extremely welcome addition to the scarce 
teaching material existing in this language. 

Dr. Frederick D. Eddy and the other editors and con- 
sultants, all well known experts in the teaching of foreign 
languages, have done, once more, an excellent job. 

“Russian for Children” closely follows the pattern of the 
previous records, such as “French for Children,” “Spanish 
for Children,” etc. The Russian dialogues make use of the 
same topics, all familiar and interesting to a young learner 
—such as the cat, the dog, the birthday party, the illness 
and the doctor’s visit, the invitation to the movies, etc. 

The units are short, so as not to exceed the young learn- 
er’s span of attention. The repetitions and dialogue adapta- 
tions permit him to check his comprehension and use the 
acquired vocabulary in a different context. 

The recording is perfectly clear, without any sound dis- 
tortion. All voices sound natural, unless the verisimilitude 
calls for a different sound, such as the boy’s voice over the 
telephone. 

The speakers, too, deserve praise. Both children and 
adults (all native speakers) have an excellent enunciation 
and the right intonations, so that the listener feels himself 
transported into the Ivanov family and hears its members 
converse about their everyday life. 

The accompanying booklet, very nicely illustrated, con- 
taining the English and Russian versions of the dialogues, 
a Russian alphabet with phonetic examples for the various 
letters, and a complete English-Russian vocabulary ar- 
ranged by “Key words.” 

The reviewers are well aware of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the translators. They have surmounted them ex- 
tremely well. However, our ears have been somewhat 
shocked by the sentence, “Djadja Kolja prjixodjit.” We 
understand that “prjixodjit’’ has been chosen in preference 
to “prijidjot,” which, to those versed in grammar, is a 
future perfective and, hence, considered a more complicated 
grammatical form. But the children, in their blissful ig- 


horance of grammar, would have never noticed the dif- 
ference 
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“Russian for Children’ will prove a boon to parents 
wishing to interest their child in learning this politically and 
scientifically important language. The topics and presenta- 
tion of the material will show him that foreign language 
learning is fun, and awaken his desire to pursue its study. 
Moreover, should he live in a locality where Russian is 
taught at the elementary or secondary level, these records 
will facilitate his schoolwork. Finally, an adult or a college 
student of Russian can use them for learning such useful 
expressions as items of clothing, food, etc. 

We are sure that “Russian for Children’ will also be a 
precious teaching aid for Russian beginner’s conversation 
classes. 

Kyra T. BosTRoEM 

University of Connecticut 

RosTISLAV ROZDESTVENSKY 

Gladstonbury Public Schools 


STEVICK, EARL W., Helping People Learn Eng- 
lish: A Manual for Teachers as a Second 
Language. New York-Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1955, 1957. Pp. 138. $2.50. 


Teaching one’s language to other people for whom it is 
foreign, implies much more than merely having a command 
of the language and/or the desire to teach it. In the case of 
a native American teaching English as a second language 
(ESL) to others, he would have to become acquainted with 
the materials and procedures used in this specialized field. 

The American going abroad to teach his native tongue 
would have many questions in his mind. “What shall I 
teach? How can I go about teaching it? Which materials 
can I use and where can I get them or go about preparing 
them myself?” These are but a few of the questions he 
would pose to himself. The same thing applies to the 
teacher of ESL in sections of our country, such as New 
York City, where there exists the possibility of finding 
large numbers of foreign-born people wanting or having to 
learn the English language. Where then can we turn, for 
an answer to these and other important questions which 
may come to the mind? 

Here is where the manual Helping People Learn English 
becomes a pivotal point in directing the teacher in finding 
answers to his or her questions. Professor Stevick’s exten- 
sive teaching experience, his background in linguistics, his 
readings and his own imaginative powers account for the 
finished product this piece of work is. This manual is an ex- 
cellent introduction for the inexperienced, untrained or 
partially trained teacher of ESL. It can also be profitably 
used by those who are familiar with the field. 

The book includes four parts or sections, a bibliography, 
and an appendix. Part I, “Some Fundamental Ideas,” 
(pp. 13-28) gives the reader a background on important 
topics to be considered, such as, what is language?, what 
takes place in language learning and teaching?, what is the 
oral approach to language learning?, and how should one 
go about moving step by step in the instruction? 

Part II, “Teaching Suggestions” (pp. 29-86), represents 
the largest bulk of material contained in this book. Professor 
Stevick starts by giving advice as to where to get help if the 
teacher is overseas, how to enrich one’s knowledge of the 
field by reading, how to plan the first class, how to use 
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“controls,” how to use pictures and how to develop one’s 
set of class routines. As a very helpful and important part 
of the manual, the author proceeds to give the “Highlights” 
on teaching pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, conversa- 
tion, reading and writing. This section of the book is 
climaxed by discussing other features of the teaching situa- 
tion such as the age of the learners, the level of instruction 
(elementary, intermediate, advanced) the size of the class, 
the frequency of the meetings, and others. 

In Section III, “Some Useful Information about the 
English Language’ (pp. 87-123), the reader will get facts 
about the units which make up the language: phonetics and 
grammatical structure. The description of the sound system 
is condensed, but complete and clear. About grammar the 
author says, “We shall try to equip you with some under- 
standing of what ‘grammar is about,’ a rough list of some of 
the grammatical information salted away in the notes in 
the ACLS materials and in Michigan’s Intensive Course in 
English. Further than this, we can only urge you to make 
yourself familiar with more comprehensive works such as 
those listed in the bibliography” (p. 103). The student is 
also urged to reach his own conclusions about grammar by 
means of a series of exercises (p. 103 ff.). 

Part IV, “What Now” (pp. 124-125), summarizes what 
was covered in the manual and what the author believes 
should have been obtained from reading it. 

The Bibliography (pp. 124-130) includes about 40 items 
which can and should be consulted by the teacher of ESL. 
The items include books of all sorts: textbooks in ESL 
(grammar, pronunciation, reading); books about the Eng- 


lish language (phonetics, grammatical structure) and its 
teaching (methodology and linguistics); Lado’s well-known 
bibliography. The most reputable authorities are repre- 
sented: Fries, Lado, Kitchin, Prator, Kenyon, Richards, 
West, Trager and Smith. 

The Appendix (pp. 131-138) is Dr. Stevick’s own index 
to the location of grammatical information found in 
Structural Notes and Corpus (American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1952), El Inglés Hablado (Agard, Holt, 1953), and 
Patterns of English Structure (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press). 

Throughout the book reference is made to important 
works which could and should be consulted by the teachers 
in the field. The author also gives advise as to the practical 
application of linguistic principles involved in language 
learning and teaching. The prospective teacher is encour- 
aged to prepare his own materials (dialogues, reading selec- 
tions, exercises) and to adapt them to the needs and inter- 
ests of his students. Helpful People Learn English is im- 
pregnated with illustrative exercises in the different aspects 
of the language. 

The author’s objective in writing the book is to produce 
“a manual which will be brief enough and readable enough 
for the most casually interested beginners, but which will 
be useful and sound as far as it goes and will then direct the 
reader to other, more complete treatments of the same sub- 
ject matter.”’ In our opinion, Dr. Stevick has very success- 
fully and happily met his objectives. 

WALDEMAR MATIAS 

Columbia University 


Effective Organization 


A working model of the type of local organization which some authorities feel offers 
the best hope for effective professional action by language teachers in the future is to 
be found in the Foreign Language Association of Santa Clara County, Santa Clara, 
California. It meets three times a year at “Foreign Language Breakfasts’’ on Saturdays 
and it includes all teachers from all high school districts in Santa Clara County, South- 
ern San Mateo, Stanford, University of Santa Clara, San Jose State, and the City Col- 
lege of San Jose. The meetings are practical, has a great deal of discussion and exchange 
of ideas, all on the “grass roots’ level. One of the significant features of this Association 
is the cooperation it has obtained from the County School Department which places at 
the Association’s disposal IBM machines for addressing the announcements. Among 
the Association’s accomplishments has been a survey of college requirements, emphases, 
texts, placement procedures and so on in foreign languages in all the western states. 
This information has been compiled into a book for use by high school teachers and it 


proves very helpful in solving the problems of articulation. 
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